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RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day (Sarurpay) November 
29th. NINTH SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PRO- 
MENADE of the Eighteenth Series. Commence at Three. Programme will include: 
** The Praise of Music,” a cantata fur solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, first time 
(Beethoven); “ The Maid of Orleans,” a sonata tur pianoforte solo, first time (Sir 
W. 8. Bennett); Recitative, Adagio, and Allegro, Concerto No. 6 (Spohr); Over- 
ture, “‘ Der Freischiitz” (Weber). Madame Otto Alvsleben, Miss Emily Spiller, Mr, 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. George Fox, the Crystal Paiace Choir. Solo violin, Herr Lua- 
wig Straus, Solo pianoforte, Mr. Franklin Taylor. Full Orchestra. Conductor— 
Mr, Mayss, Keserved stalls, Half-a-Crown. Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by 
Guinea Season Ticket. 
\ ADAME OTTO ALVSLEBEN at the SATURDAY 


CONCERT, CRYSTAL PALACE, THIS DAY. 


[TERR LUDWIG STRAUS and Mr. FRANKLIN 


TAYLOR at the SATURDAY CONCERT, CRYSTAL PALACE, THIS 





J -——Wepwsespay next. Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Poyntz, and Madame Patey ;: Mr, 
Sims Keeves, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr, Santley. Violin—M. Sauret. Pianoforte— 
Madame Carreno, The London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr. Frederick 
Walker, Conductors—Mr. J. L. Hatton aud Mr. Meyer Lutz. Stails, 6s, (Family 
Tickets for Four, 21s.) ; Balcony, 3s. ; Area, 2s,; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s. ‘Tickets 
to be had of Austin, St. James's, Hall; the usual Musicsellers; and Boosey & Co., 
Holles Street. 


ISS EDITH WYNNE and Mapame PATEY at the 


BALLAD CONCERT, WEDNESDAY NEXT. 





ME: SIMS REEVES and Mr. SANTLEY at the 


BALLAD CONCERT, WEDNESDAY NEXT 





R. HANS VON BULOW will give his THIRD and 
; Last PIANOFORTE RECITAL but One, at St. James's HALL, on Wepnes- 
pay Afternoon next, December 3rd, at Three o'clock precisely. The programme 
will include Mozart's Sonata in F minor, Beethoven's Grand Sonata in B flat (Op. 
106), and a Selection from the Works of W. Sterndale Bennett, Mendelssohn, 
Gluck, Bach, and Liszt. Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 38.; Admission, 1s. Tickets 
may be obtained of Stanley Lucas. Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; Mr. Mitchell, 
33, Old Bond Street; Messrs. Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside; Mr. Hays, 4, 
Royal Exchange Buildings ; Mr. Czerny, $1, Regent Street; Mr. George Dolby, 
52, New Bond Street; at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly; and 
of Messrs, Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street 


FRIDAY NEXT. 
ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hati.— 


Condoctor—Sir Micuagt Costa.—Faipay next, Dee. 5, Handel's ‘ISRAEL 
IN EGYPT." Madame Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mrs. Suter, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Santley, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. M. Smith. Tickets 3s., 5s., 10s. 6d., now 
Teady. Subscription for the Season Two and Three Guineas, Subscribers now 
entering will receive an extra ticket for ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” in lieu of performance 
on the ¢ist inst. 





MXENOR required for a Church. Anthems and Musical 
Service. Stipend, £10. Apply by letter to ‘‘ Conductor,” care of Messrs. 
vuncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


OYS WANTED for St. James's Chapel, York Street, 
Jermyn Street. Salary from £1 10s. to £5. Also a few GENTLEMEN 
(VoLusTary). Apply on Fripays, at Seven. 


ELECTRICITY VALSE, 
By HENRY KLEIN. 


Price 4s.. 

yi Is tuneful, danceable, and not difficult."— Zhe Graphic. 

‘This is really a very pretty waltz, with good melodies admirably arranged for 
the pianoforte."— The Era, : 

“* Whether used for dance purposes, or played for its own sake, it cannot fail to 
please,’ —Musical World, 

‘The music is pretty, and variety of effect produced by broken rh x" —T77 
cout rea sete erent aes 


Post free, 24 stamps. > : 
London : HENRY KLEIN & CO., 6, ArGyut Street, Recest “fat w. 
Bes 








HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 
M. RIVIERE'S CONCERTS,--EVERY EVENING at Eight, LAST SIX 
NIGHTS of the SEASON, 
The following artists will appear during the week:— 
VOCALISTS. 
Miss EDITH WYNNE. 
Madame SAN MARTINO. Mdlle, CORNELIE D'ANKA, 
Miss JENNY PRATT. Miss DWIGHT, 
Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
Mr. GEORGE PERREN. | Mr, L. WADMORE. 
Pianists, 
Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER, Miss MUSCHAMP, and Miss ADA LESTER. 
Mr. JOHN THOMAS ( Harpist), 
Mr. J. LEVY (Cornet-a-Pistons), 
Conductor—M. RIVIERE. 


During the week will be performed Jullien’s celebrated 
BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE, 
With all the original effects, and for which the following Military Bands are 
engaged :— 
THE BAND OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
THE BAND OF THE SCOTS FUSILIER GUARDS. 
THE BAND OF THE VICTORIA RIFLES. 
THE FIFE AND DRUM BAND and 
THE PIPERS OF THE SCOTS FUSILIER GUARDS. 
( By permission of the Commanding Officers.) 
M. RIVIERE’S BENEFIT 
Will take place on Sarorpay next, Dec. 6, being the last night of the Season, on 
which occasion several distinguished artists will appear, and the programme will 
contain novelties of special interest. Places can be obtained daily at the Box Office, 
from 10 till 5. No fees for booking. 
Splendid Decorations, Ferneries, Fountains, Plants, Exotics, Flowers, &¢. 
Refreshments by Messrs, A. and S. Gatti. Promenade, One Shilling. Doors open 
at 7.30; Commence at 8. Acting Manager, Mr. Joun Russeuu. 





OYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE AND OPERA 
HOUSE, Park Street, Regent’s Park.—EVERY EVENING at 7.30, new 
Operetta, * MOONSTRUCK,” written by R. Reece, composed by T. Thorpe Pede, 
Characters, Miss Gertrude Ashton and Mr. J. W. Turner. Comedietta, “ "TWAS I,” 
at 8.15; “ MARGUERITE” at 9; “ THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER” at 10. 
Doors open at7. In active preparation, a new and original Fairy Extravaganza, 
entitled, “IN THE CLOUDS, A GLIMPSE OF UTOPIA,” by Gilbert & Beckett. 
Box-office open from 11 to5. No charge for booking. 





ISS PURDY will sing on the 4th December at St. 
James's Hall; on the 10th, St. George's Hall; 12h, Gloucester; 13th, Chel 
tenham ; and 17th, St. George’s Hall.— Address, 35, Victoria Road,Kensington, W. 








“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" 
\ R. EDWARD LLOYD will sing Ascher's popular 


Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" at Liverpool, December 20th. 








“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 

\ R. ALFRED ©. REYNOLDS will sing Ascher’s 
{| popular Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Stoke Newing- 
ton Assembly Rooms (To-day), Saturday, November 29th. 
- _ _ ” pat = poneel mr’ Ne eee 
ERR REICHARDT’S much admired Song, “I LOVE, 
AND 1AM LOVED” (Jaime, je suis aimé!) will be sung by Miss Josephine 

Sherrington during her present tour in the provinces, 


\[ ISS MARIAN ROCK (Solo Pianist) begs to inform 


a the Public that from this date, November 29th, 1873, she will be known by 
the name of MARIANNE ROCK, as duly registered at her birth. 











N EW SONGS by the most Popular Composers. 
I Just Published, 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S “ The Sailor's Bride.” 4s. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S “A Shadow.” 4s. 
SCHIRA's “ He was her only Son.” 4s, 
ARTHUR CECIL'S “I hear thee speak of a better land.” 4s, 
WILHELM GANZ’S “Camelia and Kose.” 4s. 
In D flat for Soprano, and in A flat for Contralto, 
as WILHELM GANZ’S “A damsel fair was singing.” 4s. 
> \ Post-free at half-price. 
ndon: HENRY KLEIN & CO., 6, AryLL Street, Beoent Streez, W. 
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\ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT, the talented and rising 
E young Pianist, who met with great success at the Promenade Concerts, 

Covent Garden, wili be happy to enter into engagements for concerts, soirees, & 

Address to care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., or at Miss Lillie Albrecht’s, 5, 

Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


\ADaMeE 3ARTON-EDMONDS (late Miss Awyir 


Epaonps), begs to say that, having completely recovered from a protracted 
illness, she is now able to resume her profession. Aduress, 54, Queen's Road, 


Ray swater, MW. 

\ ISS ELIZA HEYW OOD (Contralto). 
Oratorios, &e. Address—1, Blenheim Terrace, Stretford 

Manchester, 


“Wee Concerts, 
toad, Old Traffor!, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


IGNOR AGNESI will be at liberty to accept ¢ engage- | 


iN 


ments for Oratorfos, Concerts, &c., from December 20th, 1573, to Febru: ary 20th, 
Address—2¢, Richmond Road, Baysw: ater, W. 


JR. W. H. CUMMINGS, , having no agent, requests that 


applications respecting engagements be addressed, Brackle y V las, Dalwic 


std, 
ERR SCHUBERTH begs to announce, in answer 


numerous applicati: ons, that the vacancies for Artists in the furthcoming con 
certs ¢ of the the Schubert Society, Mo ruart and Beethoven Soci ety, &c., are now filled u} 


\ R. LAN SDOW NE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 
re EVENINGS at HOME, for the social study and practice of voca! and con- 
certed music. Ladies and gentlemen desiring to assist, address, Charles Ray, 
Secretary, si, Abbey Road, NW. 








to 


IMHE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Haover Sguane. 


—Ladies and Gentlemen intending to Engage these renowned Rooms during 
the coming Season, for Balls, Readings, Concerts, aud Hebrew Weddings, ar 
respectfully invited to make early application. For terms, apply to Mr, Hall.— 
Robert Cocks, Proprietor. 





REMOVAL. 
IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA 


MARTORELLI GARCIA, beg leave to announce their Removal to 54, 
Portsdown Road, Clifton Gardens, Maida Hill, W. ¥.4.—Signor Gustave Garcia 
(Nephew of Malibran and Visrdot Garcia) will sing at M. Rivieré’s Concerts during 
the Season; at the Philharmonic Society (Liverpool ), Deeember 9; and at Herr 
Kuhe’s Grand F estival at Brighton in February. 


(\LERGYMEN, ~ ORGANISTS, and others desirous of 


Purchasing, Hiring, or Exchanging ORGANS, are invited to in 
Register of 


spect the 


SECOND-HAND INSTRUMENTS, 
Established by 
Messrs. J. J. CLEMMANS & SON, 
Ov No. 5, FINSBURY SQUARE, Lonpos, F.C 
De tailed y articulars s may be had on application 


- MASON AND HAMLIN’S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
T 


HE first Mepat at the Viexna Exposiriox, being the 
highest recompense for Material Superiority in Class XV. (including Masica 

Justruments from all countries), has Leen 

Organs, by the concurrence of the Special Jury, 


awarded the Mason and Hamlin Ca 

International Jury and two 

Juries, ‘including most eminent artists and experts from different cuuntries Inc come 

parisou with these, other American Organs were not found worthy of any—even an 
juferior Medal 

Sole Agents—Merat eR & Co 


imet 
Sup- 


37, Great Ma 


A SIMPLE CATECHISM 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


iu the form of Question and Answer, and written in familiar language 


E ELLICE JEWELL 
Price 1s,, Cloth 
LAMBORN COCk, 63, 


* “pue SAC RED HEALY.” The beautiful Processional 
Hymn sung by all the Pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial. Arranzed as a piece for 

Price 2s. ; cr, or four voi 

E.C. Boosey, 2, Little Argyl! Street 


Cover. 


New Busp Sreesi 


for one 


Pianoforte or Harmonium by J, Pittman. 
with French and English words, 1s. —London : 
Regent Street, W. 


jie TALE 
success, by Mr, 
18 stamps. —E. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGEN''S 
PIANOFOR'K 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 


OF A SHAH. Sung, with immense 
Te _ ton, at every perfurmance po fi the Moore and Burvess 


Minstrels, - Boosky, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W 


' 


and Mapame_ 


AND MUSICSELLERS | 


**Mr. Crawford has chosen tw 


he 


the 
ry 
at 


the 


bavy he 


On 


as Seie 


i¢ Var 


jianoforte student { is beyond d 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


“THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE” (translated by Epwarp 
DANNRRUTHER) .. 
“ ‘ART ET POLITIQUE,” Ler Partie 
‘LA JUDAISME DANS LA MUSIQUE 
Sent post free 
Scnotr & & 159, Regent Street 


Is, Od, 
18. Ga 
Us. td 


HENRIETTE’S MOST POPULAR SONGS. 


“ALWAYS ALONE” Sung by Madame Patey 

“THE KING AND I” g br Mr. Santle 

*THE CROSS ROADS” og by Miss Raith Wynne 

“SYMPATHY” Sung by Miss Euriques 

“ NOTHING” Sung by Mr. Sia 
ae & t Street 


“HOMEWARD BOUND.” 
PART SONU. 8S. A.TLB 
Composed by the Rev. JOHN HAMPTON, M.A. 
Octayo #ize 


Ber 


Sut 
s 


s heeves 


Boosry, 2, Little Arevll Street, Regen w 


Price Fourpence 


London: Novgetto, Ewer & Co, 1 ners Street 


Published thi 
“WITH MOONLIGHT 

DUET 
For Equal Voices 

The Music ¢ Dedicated to 
MISS HEGINUOTHAM and MIss MOWER 

By H. KUSTER, 
Pri 


London: Descaw Darisos & ¢ 


s lay 


BEAMING." 


mposed and 


., 244, Regent Street, W 
Jast Pablished, 


“ALBION AND SCOTIA, 


FANTASIA FOR THE PIANUOFORTE, 
The Lass of Richmond Hill." 


CRAWFORD. 


“My Love is like the Red Red Rose” and 

Composed by WILLIAM 
Price 43 

0, 244, Regent Street, W. 

B 


London: Descayx D.visox & C 


very goml themes for bis fantasia 
ted are glowing, and 1 picturesque ; 
kind which suffer the 


iations themselves, in thes instar 


jeast lectively in elaborate variations 

clever and brilliant, are in strict 

. The piece is writt in the nataral key 

fullon is required t : the fogering presents t 
Fantasia is very well saited to 

st Very much superior toa g 

mmou wow-s~<days 


tonal dificults 
fe eat many « 
t are & 


rrangements r airs th 
rw 


; Just Pablished, 

HOPES 

‘*MOONBEAMS ARE FALLING, 
(SERENADE) 

VILLAGE DOCTOR,” now being Peri 
sa Eoglish Opera Company 


“BRIGHT OF LOVE,”’’ 


¢ Opera “ THE rmed by 

the Cari-K 

Composed by JULIUS EICHBERG. 
Ir . eac! 


as Davisoy & ( 


ce Js 


London: Des 244, Regent Street. W. 


Sacred Daets (Just Pablished) by Hesar Sawant. 


Iwe 


‘“SUMMER OF THE SILENT HEART,” 


AND 

“BEYOND THE HILLS,” 
SACRED DUETS 

For Soprano and ¢ 

Composed by HENRY 

Price 4s 


Davisox & C 


ntralt 
SMART. 
eacn. 


len: Descax , 44, 


Just Published, 
is MY 
SCOTCH AIR, 
AND 
PORTUGUESE 
(“TO THE BELOVED ONL”) 
Dianoforte 


“CHARLIE DARLING,” 


AIR, 
Transcribed for Ux 
By CHARLES E. STEPHENS. 
Price 4s. each 
Loodon: Duxcan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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the rejuiremenis 


Phaberygs 
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SIR J. BENEDICT’S NEW SYMPHONY. 
Art is long, but it is also broad, and few men can cover its 
width in a single life. This is emphatically the case as regards 
the art of music; wherefore we may not express any surprise 
when a veteran musician breaks fresh ground. Composers need 
never weep like Alexander. Live as long, and do as much as 
they may, there are always new worlds to conquer, and their only 
cause for regret lies in the fact that the time for work is short. 
In some respects, nevertheless, it is remarkable that a musician 


sc eminently gifted as Sir Julius Benedict should have waited | 


till Saturday last before producing his first orchestral symphony. 
He, above most others, had a right to measure his strength thus, 
even at a time far removed from the present. ‘The pupil by 
whom Weber set most store, and the successful labourer in various 
departinents of his art--not least successful in that of compo- 
sition, a8 many a recorded triumph exists to prove—Sir Julius 
Benedict was entitled to emulate the masters, without fear of 
being charged with presumption. ‘That he reserved his greatest 
efforts till a recent time proves him to have the rare, and fast 
becoming rarer, grace of modesty. Now-a-days, men do 
not hesitate, and **Let I dare not wait upon I would.” 
Uratorios and symphonies are generated by composers whose 
beards have yet to grow, and, but for pecuniary obstacles,—often 
a curse, in this case a blessing—the world would be overrun with 
abortions. We are far from wishing to check ambition’s noble 
rage; but it is impossible not to look admiringly upon the man 
who, though gifted above most, restrains himself, and reserves 
supreme effort till his latest and ripest years. When such an 





effort, made under these circumstances, is attended by success, | 
we recall Coleridge's definition of genius as the ‘faculty of | 


growth,” and award the honours which genius alone commands. 
Three years ago it will be remembered Sir Julius Benedict 
produced his first oratorio, St. Peter; astonishing even those 
who knew him best by a masterful application of the highest 
artistic means to one of the noblest ends. After that success it 
was felt that much more remained for the veteran composer to 
do. He had a new field of exalted labour before him—labour 
specially valuable at a time when the younger generation of 
composers ismostly led away to prosecute false issues, and, under 
the plea of advancement, to go back in the direction of chaos. 
No one is better qualitied than Sir Julius Benedict to lift up 
the standard of orthodox art among us. He is one of the few 
musicians now living who connect our time with that of the great 
masters; and in England, at all events, he is their representative. 
Looking round upon the too general defection from the pure 


principles in which he was trained, Sir Julius might almost echo 


the words of Elijah, +: I, even I, only am left.” ‘There are, how- 
ever, we are glad to believe, more than “ twenty-and-five 
thousand ” who have not bowed the knee to the Baal of modern 
musical idolatry, and by whom such works as that produced on 
Saturday are welcomed, not for their own merits alone, but as a 
protest and an example. 

Written only as the occasions of a busy life served, the Sym- 
phony in G minor grew slowly. Two movements—the first 
allegra and scherzo—-were played at the Norwich Festival last 
year ; and the Scherzo, under the title of A Dream of Fairyland, 
was heard at Mr. Kube's Brighton Festival, in February of the 
present year. Meanwhile the slow movement and finale were 
wided, the whole being produced on Saturday for the tirst time. 
There was a fitness in its initial performance at the Crystal 
Palace, under the direction of Mr. Manns, whose painstaking 














d great ability have done so much to widen the knowledge 

, amateurs. A good execution of the work was thus 
absol: ed, and, what is nearly of equal importance, there 
Was a ( ty of appeal to an audience qualified: above all others 


) pass righteous judgment upon its merits. Let us add that 
there was an equal certainty of all possible help from a discrimi- 
hating analysis of the music and an eloquent advocacy of the 
composer's claims. We cannot resist quoting an example of this 
advocacy. “ The first perforniance of a symphony ” writes [G. ] 
“is always interesting, especially when it happens to be its 
author's first. But when, ia addition, the ‘ first symphony’ is 
the composition of a man of known ability and great culture, 
thoroughly familiar throughout a long life with the orchestra, 
atd practised in every device of construction and instrumen- 





tation, and proving to be animated by an energy and fire, a 
sensibility and restless emotion, such as very few young men 
possess even at the outset of their career, then the interest 
excited by the work is raised to an extraordinary degree. 
And all this is the case in the present instance. . . . We 
feel proud of having enlarged the circle of English music by 80 
noble and individual a work.” ‘These are hearty phrases, and, as 
such, they represent the spirit in which the Crystal Palace musical 
authorities took up the new Symphony and laid it before the 
public. General remarks upon the work must first concern 
themselves with its astounding youthfulness. We do not mean 
youthfulness in the sense of crudeness—cela va sans dire—but in 
the sense, noted by [G.], of energy and keen emotion. There 
comes a time in every man’s life who lives the “ three score years 
and ten,” when not only intellectual power but susceptibility of 
feeling share decay with the bodily faculties. Sir Julius Benedict 
has not reached that time, nor, judging by his latest work, is he 
nearer to it than the youngest. ‘he Symphony is instinet with life 
in its most vivacious and elastic form, reminding us, in this 
respect, of the undying works written by Haydn for Salomon. 
Nor is abounding vitality found only as a matter of style and 
character. It crops up in strong imaginativeness; and a ready 
flow of ideas such as betoken keen intellectual activity. For the 
rest, we need only say—if, indeed, there be a necessity to say so 
much—that, in point of form, clearness of treatment, and masterly 
use of legitimate resources, the Symphony deserves to be called, 


as {G.] called it, “one of the most important and able orchestral’ 


works that have appeared for many a long year.” Adopting a 
form which most composers now treat as antiquated, Sir Julius 
Benedict begins his work with an introduction, moderato, distin- 
guished by a rare combination of dignity and sweetness. It is an 
exordium that at once arrests attention, and conveys an idea that 
the composer has something to say. Having thus challenged 
interest, the moderato leads to an allegro appassionato, the first 
theme of which, by its peculiar rhythmical form, has a singularly 


| restless yet, at the same time, emotional effect. ‘The prevailing 


character of the movement, thus at once proclaimed, is kept up 
through the “bridge” connecting the leading theme with its 
subordinate, which comes as a grateful contrast, and displays the 
band of a master. Whenever this subject is afterwards heard, it 
seems like a ray of sunshine darting through a rift in a tempes- 
tuous sky. ‘The repeat of the first part of the movement is led 
up to by one of the most delightful passages in modern music, 
and the working out of the second part presents a rare example, 
not only of technical skill, but of sustaining power. An im- 
pressive cola brings the allegro appasionato to an end worthy of 
its beginning aud continuation. The slow movement, andante 
con moto, in B flat major, opens with a beautiful and sustained 
melody, one of those tunes which haunt the ear long after the 
sounds conveying them have ‘‘ melted into thinair.” Joined to 
the charm of this subject is the equal charm of orchestral treat- 
ment that strongly suggests the exquisite grace aud tenderness 
of Schubert. The whole movemeut illustrates what has been 
called “ the full tide of song.” It flows on like some clear river, 
now with majestic steadiness, now with agitation, always with 
the beauty which fills the mind and satisfies it. But, perhaps, 
nothing is more striking than the close, when the ear is kept in 
suspense, waiting for another “excursion,” only to find that 
which seems the composer's indecision resolve itself and the 
movement calmly end. ‘The Scherzo having been notieed by us 
in connection with Mr. Kuhe’s festival, there is only need to add 
that a third hearing has confirmed our early impressions of its 
bright fancy and unfailing charm. Such a movement may well 
be called A Dream of Fairyland, It is one upon which Carl 
Maria Von Weber, the musician of the supernatural, would have 
swiled approval, and which Mendelssohn, Oberou’s Court com- 
poser, would have been glad to own. The finale, allegro con brio, 
resumes the passionate energy of the opening movement, and is 
marked by many features upon which it would be profitable to 
dwell. Chief among them is a varied form of the idea, first 
applied, in a limited degree, by Haydn, if we mistake not; but 
at any rate developed by Beethoven in his Choral Symphony. 
We refer to a repetition in the jinule of the chief themes in the 
preceding movements. Sir Julius has done this under novel 
conditions, and with novel as well as interesting effects, one 
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result being to throw out in strong relief the wonderful energy 
and fire of the jinale proper. If comparison of movement with 
movement were insisted on, we should say that the alleqro « 

brio is below the level of its companions; but, nevertheless, it 
concludes the work in a manner which leaves no doubt of com- 


pleteness and worthiness. Looking at the Symphony as an entire 


thing, we congratulate the veteran composer upon a splendid | 


success, and trust that his first work of the kind will not be his 
last. Tuappeus Kaa, 
—no—— 
ACTION FOR LIBEL. 
In THE Excnequer or Pieas.—L&Eeps Summer Assizes, Ave. 138th, 1873, 
Before Mr. Baron Pottock and a Special Jury. 
KIRKMAN ev. POHLMANN. 
Transcript from Messrs. MARTEN and Merepirn’s Shorthand Not 
‘the Plaintiff —Mr. Fiery, Q.C., and Mr. Lawrance (Instructed 
by Messrs. Dop and Lonesrarrrk, London). 
the D { -Mr. D. QC...a 


(Instruct dl 


SEYMOUR, Gir Bons 


by Messrs. Norris and Co., Halil 


( Con lud d fir m page TS8t.) 


| body else to call ita 


the same, 


Mr, Seymour,—Well, my Lord, | feel the force of what your Lordship | 


To the Witness. ] 
where you described irou pianos as steel grands, by Kirkman; that vou 
do not now contend was correct? <A. Steel uprights. 
‘steel’ because they had a steel bridge at that time. 

Q. But you do not now sav that that was correct. You are better 
informed now. You would not describe them so to-morrow? A, 
Because now there are more makers making them with a steel bridge: 


says, 


Now I have given you two invoices, in 1871, | 


I styled them | 


but at that time there was not, and that is why I called them steel | 


pianos, to distinguish them from the rest of the pianos. I did not 
know of any maker at that time who made them except Messrs. 
Kirkman. 

(). But the description, ‘‘ Kirkman’s steel upright grand,” would 


that be a correct description, in 1871, of an iron grand, by Kirkman, | 


with a steel bridge? 
thought we had a right to distinguish it as a steel piano because it had 
a steel bridge. 

Q. Did you continue to describe iron grand pianos with only so 
much steel in them as we have heard down tothis year? A, No; 


A. It would not bea correct description, but I | 


because they became more common then, and it was quite a common | 


thing to have a steel bridge. 
circular that Mr. Pohimann directs attention to his steel bridge pianos 
in 1875. 


I think you will find in the caution | 


(). When customers have come to your shop, have they not seen | 


iron grand pianos, and when they have spoken of a steel grand by 
Kirkman have you not shown them iron grand pianos? A. Oh no. 

(). You say no? A. You mean grand pianos ? 

(). Or grand uprights? A. I have never shown an iron grand piano- 
forte for a steel one—certainly not. 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—That is the sting of the whole thing; there is 
no doubt about it. If what is said here is true it is an indictable fraud 
which a man might be indicted for; and then the Defendant, because 
he has got something else, chooses to make this charge. - 

Mr. Seymour.—Did the piano, mentioned in the advertis 
the concert in 1875, come on the first day or the second day ? 
the second day, in the morning. 

(). «One walnutwood bondoir steel grand ?” 
in the morning. 

(). Aud the « one walnutwood steel upright grand” did not come at 
ally A. Did not come at all. 

(). Tlad you a person of the name of Jackson in your employ at the 
time? <A, Yes. 

(). And was there also a gentleman of the name of Bickerdyke? A. 
Yes, : 

(). Now, I have asked you this question, Did you instruct Bicker- 
dyke that if anyone asked for a steel upright grand piano by Kirkman, 
they were to be shown a particular piano which was an iron one ? 
A. Oh, dear, no, I never instructed him anything at all of the sort. 


sment for 
A. On 


A. On the second day, 


} the rec 
| inspeet the instruments now on view at Messrs. I 


} mean 


tan 


j that 


Mr. Field.—I do not see how this bears upon the question at all | 


The question is as to advertising. If this gentleman says it is not +0, 
I do not mind about it; but as a matter of law, I do not see, even if he 
had said so, how it bears upon the question in the slightest degree. 


Mr. Garon Pollock,—It does not, unless you conld show that Bicker- | 


dyke had advertised it. Then that would be proved aliunde, 
instructions he gives is quite another matter. He is not either Plain- 
tiff or Defendant. If you want to snow that a man of tie name of 
Bickerdyke did commit this fraud then you will get all you want—or 
I will not say all you want, but you will get what you are attempt- 
ing tosetup. DButisit worth while? Yourclient has written some 


What 


letters, you know, and nobody has foreshadowed anything that touches 
this case vet, surely we can get to some definite point, Here are 
specific things known and sold as‘ Steel Grands,” thousands of people 
in Llalifax must have seen these things ip the the 
charge is that steel grand pianos are advertised which bkave no more 
steel in them than a common pianoforte. Lf y« 1 call people to 
show that they are, it may be worth something. 

Mr. Sevmour,—l will tell your lordship at once what my answer to 


newspapers, and 


ui cat 


that is, and what I propose to show. 

Mr. Baron Pollock. —You are now asking at 
“Steel Grand,” 
Mr, Seymour.—Well, that will show the system that was pursued, 
Mr. Baron Pollock.—Then call man that did it. Because it 


out his setting sO Tie} 


the 


} seems to ine whether the man did it with instructions or without is 


It is not what he instructed the man to say in his office or 
shop, but what the man himself did. 

Mr. Seymour.—Very well, my lord, | to the then I will ask 
1 understand your lordship to think | 


witness 
you one general question. 
cannot ask what instructions he gave to Jackson. 
Mr. Baron Pollock.—That is not evidence, and I do not see that it 
touches the question, 
Mr, Sev mour.—Did you exhibit to customers calling at your shop, 
iqniring for Kirkman’s Steel Steel Grand Pianos, 
nd Pianos with steel strings and —that is my 
A. I do not ever remember exhibiting a piano at all belore 


Pianos, or 


,) 
Steei Uf es ; 


ligt 
tion in the Drill Shed. 


Mr, Seymour means—if a person came into your 
csman's Steel Grand Pianos,” 


ron Pollock, 
| said I want to Kirk 
did yon ever showhim an iron one? A, Certainly not, 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—Well, I should hope not 

Mr. Seymour.—It is one thing to suggest 
thing to show that things were sold as steel which were not steel, 

Mr. Baron Pollock.—Well, I do not see any harm in calling things 
by their right names myself. 

Mr. Seymour.—Your lordship sees he admits that he sold pianos 


Shop alu see Ohe of 


frand; it is another 


which were not properly described. 
Mr. Baron Pollock.—-That is a matter of of 
there wasa piano which was the only uprigh 


If, at that time, 
iano which had a: 
steel iu it, it might be a ve ry tar thing to cal 
Piano. ‘That does not mean that it is all steel; i 
instince, that the hammers or any particular parts of it are steel, but 
that it isan upright piane having steel used in its construction, 

Mr. Seymour.—Q. Now, I called your attention to a person of the 
name of Jackson, who was in your employment, A. Yes, 

Was Mr. Turner also in vour employment? A. Yes; Jackson is 
not now, 
Mr. Baron Pollock.—You must make certain allowances for every- 
“It you wish to 


mean, tor 


Mr. 
body. Yourown client savs, speaking of his pianos: 


| see and try the real American Model Iron Overstrung Grands with 


double compensating iron frame (back aud front), compression sound 
board, resonator, and Steinway's new escapement action, combining all 
‘nt improvements made in America, Germany and France, 
, oh man: d Sor 
Vali dbllil AGG « us 


sur s had not 
j 


posing a man were to say, “Why your clients’ pian 
all the latest improvements, because it had not everything that occurred 
London up to yesterday,” you cannot take a man up by the card in 
that Way. 
‘A consultation here took place between the learned Ci 
Mr. Seymour.—My lord, | aim happy to say that my elient has done 
that which | am sure your jordship will commend him for doing: he 
has lett himself in my hands, and, that being se, 1 think the proper 
terinination of this case is to consent to a verdict of 40s. whicn will 
carry costs, and to add to that what I dare say will be more valuable 
to Mr. Kirkman and more prized by him, and which I wish to give 
ungrudgingly, the assurance that, neither at the time of the publica- 
tion of this libel, nor at any time, did it ever enter into the mind of the 
detendant (and if he used language which conveys that which was not 
on his mind, he regrets it), that Mr. Kirkman either associated bis 
name, workmanship, or skill as a manufacturer with any piauos 
described by one name, and not carrying out virtually and honourably 
iption. The defendant's object in writing this caution 
was that he had faets before him which led him to believe that 
piancs were sold under the name of ‘Steel Grand” pianos, which 
have only as much steel in themas ordinary pianos, But when he wrote 
that warning, Mr. Kirkman’s pianos, under no description whatever, 
um, aud had nothing to do with the language which he 
ias been proved, and the 


er 
stat 


were before | 
used. However, he feels now, after what |! 
circulars and advertisements which have been putin, that a third party 
taking up this might fall naturally into the mstake ot thinking gpat 
the language reflected on Mr. Kirkinan bimsel!, and as that isso, and 
your lordship has intimated that that would be a fair construction of 
the document, he retires from this case; he consents to a verdict; and 
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he tenders through me, that which he means to be a suflicient and 
ample apology, and which I hope will be a ted as *1 

Mr. Field, —As | said before, this action was brought Mr. Kirk- 
man without any vindictive desire at all, but simply in ord that his 
fair fame and honour as a gentleman and a manufacturer should uot be 
tarnished by this charge. Under these circumstances, mv friend 
having withdrawn in the fullest possible way the charge nveved in 
this (aution, lam authorized by my client to accept the apology in 
the sp ritin which it has been offered 

Mr. Baron Poll lock.—I am sure, Mr. Seymour, your client has done 
very wisely in leaving himeelf in your hands in this case, because your 
Own instincts suggested the proper course. When a man has, no 
doubt unintentionally in this case, trodden on the toes of other people, 
the best course is, at the earliest moment to sav #6 ind to say so ip 
the fullest and most ample manner, I think the Defendant has now 
done that most fully through his counsel, and, therefore, gentlemen, 
you will find a verdict for the Plaintiff for forty shillings. 

Mr. Field Your lordship will please to certifv that this is a proser 
case for the superier court iso for a specia r 

Mr. Baron Polleck.—Certainly 


AT MELBOURNE. 
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The principal even ionth at the Opera has been the 








production of Offenbach’s Genevitve de Brabant, which has been 
pronounced a decided success. Miss Alice May, as Drogan, has 
added to her list of triumphs. Speaking of the elegance of the 
costumes, the Argus says : 
“In this last-nam M \ May, w " 1 
ited fr v4 «* L ¢ + D arance 
that pleased the audience verv | y 
The Weekly Times says Miss Al May dre ses the piece 
well, and her vivacity helps the pi wonderfully.” The Ag 
praises the whole performance, and thus speaks of Miss May :— 
** As usual, in opera of this class. t r st , Miss Mav, and 
The part allows for ved as 
Lou tt t ft s a t 
- 4} no ¢ : « + . i ly ri v ts 
The Australasian declares :-— 
‘It was worth ar 
sx vM \ M ya i | g 
ng < " S S + 
they an I t 
Mr. G Ke \ : po- 
tion, and that it i for t 


Miss May took her first benefit in Melbourne on the 2nd inst., 





when there was an excellent house, with the exception of the 
dress circle. Miss May's reception was most enthusiastic. ‘The 
Arqus thus speaks of it :— 

The performa ‘) s st cht was f 

» Ma Ft is ‘ that if th y had not ¢ 





e influence of a rait 
Jenny C 





ito M 
m the general attendan 
at the Theatre. parts of the house, with the exception of 
the dress circle, were l Miss M; uy's stt 
r profession | heen uh rtaken and 
As tar as her 


jaus, the disti 





Arabella Goddard, n 





the operatic 





ive carried out thus far in Melbourn 


vy her audienc 


reception | e went last night, Miss May has every 
reason to be well satistied. She plaved in the third act of Satanella ane alo 
in Genevieve de Brabant (omitting the first part). In each case she received 
the most flattering marks of esteem from her audience; and in the ‘ Sle P 
S ug in the last-named piece, after having been kept well cccagied i m ieki 
up the bouquets thrown to her, applause was so continuous that she had to 
repeat the performance, to the great satisfaction of her audience.” 
On the following night the celebrated violinist, Mdlle. Jenny 


Claus, made her first appearance in Melbourne. and played solos 
between the acts of the opera Maritana. There was not a large 
attendance, but the audience was soon roused into enthusiasm by 
the marvellously sweet and delicate playing of this gifted artist. 
It is quite an extraordinary fact that two such artists as Arabella 
(roddard and Jenny Claus should meet in Australia; 


branch of 





| 


but at | 
present there seems uo probability of them uniting their great ' Etablissement des Bains during the past season, 


powers (as has been suggested by the Argus) at a concert. ‘That 
an audience should be found here who could thoroughly appre- 
ciate Mendelssohn's Concerto for the Violin speaks well for the 
colony, and this was the first piece played by Mdlle. Claus, 
at the conclusion of which she was called and recalled, in fact, 
received quite an ova tion. She then kindly gave a Berceuse con 
sordinn, Wer next piece was a Fantasia on airs from Marta, and, 
as an encore, she played a solo very like the popular little piano- 
forte piece, ** La noce du village.” Her success is great, and she 
will doubtless have no cause to regret her long voyage to these 
distant parts. Madame Arabella Goddard's last concert but one 
took place on the 4th inst. 


AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


(From a Correspondent.) 





MUSIC 


November 8, 1373. 
be uninteresting to some of your readers - have 
an analysis of the ‘+ Saison d’été,” which has just clos sed. Let 
me, therefore, state that, on sixty-nine nights (from July Ist to 
Oct. 31st), no Jess than 92 representations took place on the 

‘These representations were varied 


It may not 


bo: rds of the Salle Mons signy. 
and various, and consisted of 25 oo of grand operas, 
{2 operas comique, 3 operas bouffe, 4 dramas, 6 ‘vaudevilles, 7 
comedies, and 3 operas féeric. From _ above it will be seen 
that M. Clement Martin has very eee y—very properly for 
himself, as well as for the public—foll nied the advice, so often 

proffered last year, of producing and repeating operas comique as 
much as possible, and, by so deing, not overtaxing the capabilities 
of his artists. In grand opera he has not attempted such pieces 

as Hamlet, R Juliette, and others, which would not have 
drawn the crowded houses he has had, as a rule, all through the 
seasou. Halevy’s Charles VI. was a success, and repeated four 
times. a Favorite, La Juive, Le Trouvire, La Muette de Portici 
‘Mas santelli ey 8s Hugqu nots, Luci A and Guilla me Te i]. made up 
the répertoire of grand operas. The operas comique, of course, owe 
their numerical strength to the Fille de Madame Angot; for no 
less than 19 times has this young lady appeared on the stage, to 
the delight of crammed houses. And when I say “ has appeared 
nineteen times.” 1 mean that the piyuante iittle opera has been 

performed that number of times; for, counting the encores and 
entrances and exits ** de la fille Angot,” I could not possibly get a 
correct account. The latest novelty in the ** Angot ” way, by 
the bye, I saw this morning in yo ae of a musieseller’s shop. 
It was a song, entitled ** La petite Fille de Madame Angot,” and 
supposed to be sung at the fe in Paris, Itxeems strange 


meo et 


to put alongside La Fille, as opera comique, Le Barbier de Seville, 
Mignon, Le Domino Noir, Faust, Haydee, Les Di GOns de Villars, 
&e.; but such they are styled. Le I’ Faust, repeated three 


Comedies and vaude- 
t pieces, mostly played 
veutlemen ” under the 


times, makes up our bewffe entertainment. 
villes, ten in number, consisted of 
on a Sunday, when the * gods’ 
balcony stalls go in at 6 p.m., pol spend a good six hours at the 
play, sauntering out between the acts, and ‘+ marking the spot” 
where they sit during the play by binding their poeket handker 
chiefs round the benches. As some are white, others red, blue, 
yellow, &c.. effect seen from the balcony is at once varied and 
charming (!!) ..B.—They tie them so at the beginning of the 
evening, and never remove them till the last note js sounded. 
The opera féerie was three representations of the Cheval 
Bronze of Auber. And now about the artists who have taken 
part, or rather parts, in all these various and varied operas and 
other performances. Luckily M. Clement did not find it neces- 
sary to change his artists very often this year; and to this fact, 
no doubt, much of his suecess is owing. ‘The number of artists 
who assisted are too numerous to detail ; but let me,mention with 
especial favour Mdlle. Telmar (soprano), Mdlle. Peyret (con- 
tralto), Mdlle. Noaille, and Mdlle. Poitevin; M. Bresson (our 
tenor of last season also), M. Budaut, and M. Larrivé. ‘The 
artists in Madame Angot I take alone; Mdlle. Mey (who played 
* La fille”), Mdlle. Noaille (Melle, Lange), M. Deseamps (Ange 
Pitou),and M. et Mdme, Kinnel, forming a host in themselves. ‘The 
orchestra has all through the season been exceptionally good, 
under the ddton of M. Champencis. The chorus also has been 
thoroughly up to the mark—always in ‘+ time and tune.” Next 
week 1 shall give you a summary of what has gone on at the 


S.C, 


one- 


‘and ' 


the 
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Next, it rot 
Festival Choral ind 
fatigable Mr. Stockley, to whos training so much of 
the great effect produced at the musical festivals may be fairly 
attributed. Elijah was the work chosen, and although, for 
reasons which must have been at once apparent to the most casual 
observer, the performance fell far short of what was heard in the 
Town Hall on the 26th August last (the anniversary, to a day, of 
its original production under Mendelssohn's own direction in the 
same room twenty seven years previously). ‘There was, never- 
theless, much to praise, the solo singers, Mdme. Corrani, Miss 
Helen D’Alton, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis ‘Thomas, all 
more or less capable and practised exponents of their art, 
doing justice to their respective parts, while the chorus showed 
that they had not forgotten the training undergone for the 
Festival. ‘The band, unfortunately, presented no more 
opportunity for culogy than it bas done on so many previous 
occasions. 

Despite the éc/at attendant on the triennial musical celebrations 
in the ‘* Hardware Capital,” personal observation forces upon 
me the conclusion that a true taste for what is best and noblest 
in music does not really exist here; and if anything were wanting 
to confirm such opinion, the attendance at Messrs. Harrisons’ 
second concert would have furnished sufficient justification. For 
it is very evident that, as is but too frequently the case elsewhere, 
the more popwar the name of the artist, and the more hackneyed 
the piece, the more certainly may the mass of the British public 
be expected to follow the invitation addressed by demagogues to 
their followers, and ‘* come in their thousands ;” for the hall was 
thronged to more than repletion when ascheme more or less 
commonplace in its construction was presented, while with a 
programme which included Mendelssohn's Jéalian Symphony, 
Beethoven’s overture (No. 3) to Leonora, Schubert’s Rosamunde 
music, and Weber's Concertstiick, all with Mr. Charles Halle’s band, 
the number of empty benches was not creditable to what may be 
sitpposed to be the taste and appreciation of Birmingham amateurs, 
‘Those who did attend found ample gratification, and as, besides 
the pieces already named, the familiar overtures to Guillaume 
Zell and Zampa were given, while the vocalists included Miss 
Kdith Wynne, Miss Enriquez, and Mr. Santley, all in good voice 
and singing their best, the latter in Rossini’s aria, ‘* Alle voci 
della gloria,” astonishing even those most familiar with his capa- 
bilities by his marvellously facile execution of a piece which | 
would appear to have been written for a very flexible light | 
soprano rather than for a baritone or bass, it will be conceded 
that there was in every way an evening's entertainment worthy 
of the most ample support. Messrs. Harrisons’ next concert is 
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r opera | may ntion that among 
of the Birmingham Cattle Show week, 
Mr. Mapleson's Company, Malle 
Xc., will give four representations, 
. Lucresia DB and /'aust, at 
reover, Mr. Stockley announces a series 
t each of which an entire Symphony is to form 
a leading feature, while other entrepreneurs are coming forward 
musical promises more or noteworthy. Thus the 

local season bids fair to be one of unusual extent and interest. 
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M. DEPRET’S TE DEUM AT BRUSSELS. 

I'he spirit which presided at the conception of this work is the 
spirit predominating in the compositions sprung from the inno- 
vating tendencies of the present day. The work is a sort of 
laudatory spirale, where a system of extreme sobriety produces 
in succession graud and striking effects. ‘Che whole is based 
upon vocal concerted pieces, skilfully grouped, which stand forth 
and alternate wit! cach other in the most admirable manner. 
The author obtains extremely abundant resources from unison. 
This he envelops, according to his fancy, in the meanderings of 
the voices and the accompanying instruments, and, when he 
wishes, causes it to emerge in all the plentitude of its majestic 
and imposing expression. We have, indeed, a people praying to, 
and exalting, the Creator. 

Never does the orchestra infringe on any of the rights belong- 
ing to the melody. It comments on, supports, and strengthens 
it. A hundred voices uttering the same words convey to the ear 
more effectually, perhaps, than any picturesque scoring that the 
author of the text desired to express. 

‘The immense crowd assembled under the roof of St. Gudule, 
after listening with pious attention to the imposing work of our 
worthy compatriot, retired under the influence of sincere and 
deep emotion, which, we believe, will not be effaced for a long 
time. We may add that the King has accepted, in a most 
flattering letter, the dedication of the Ze Deum, thus justly 
rewarding a man of real and serious talent, whose devotion to the 
art of his own country knows no limit.—Abridged from the Guide 
Musical. 


AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
Dr. Hans von Biilow has made a decided hit on the 
piano. This is not a thumper: nor is fe. So deftly 
does he manage the keys and the pedals, that, droppiug 
the von, the Professor should be named Hans and Feet 
Biilow, or Hans Above and Feet Bulow. In the absence 
of Madame Arabella Goddard (now enchanting the 
Antipodes), it is most gratifying to hear so admirable 
a performance as is that of Dr. Hans von Bilow. So 
able an interpreter is he of the great musical Abbé’s 
pieces, that in Eugland he might lead one part of his 
programme with the adopted Shakespearian motto, 
“ Liszt, Liszt, oh, Liszt!” And we suggest tiat when 
he wants an epitaph—some hundred years hence, or 
more—-it should be :— 
“ Faithful Biilow, he did his duty, 
Aud now he’s gone aloft.” 


JOunch. 
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MISS GABRIEL'S “ EVANORLING 


The energetic conductor of the Covent Garden Promenad 
Concerta brought forward on Motela ih “ we novell 
in the shape of Mice Virginia Gabei } The author 
af the Wiwette, My. J. 7. Lanedal m followed the outline of 
Long ow jerertny s very wher way an hae furniehes! a 
the for stringing together musical ; i wel mtraaterd 
varwty \fter a bright and yracefa verture \wriclal 
herve of somewt eriogs and reliwtou hara which wif 
lowed by a reeitative and serenade The flowers | bring are dim 
and few,’ sung by Mr, George Perren, who did every justice to 


ite melodions and flowing character. Then follows a march. intro 
ducing old English naval and military airs ingeniously interwoven 
and effectively instrumeaoted . succeeded by two recitatives, one 
for a baritone, Hard are tidings to utter, sung with 
impressive emphasis and well-sustained power by Mr. Charles E, 
‘Tinney ; and another, forming a spirited answer, “ Down with the 
tyrants of England,” leading up to a song, “ Arm! for hearth and 
home,” both sung by Mr. George Perren. A brawling chorus, 
“Ifa bear go prowling by,’ expressive of the tumultuous action 
of an excited multitude, following this appeal to arms, is, if not 
altogether original, one of the most stirring and well-written 
numbers in the whole work. A recitative and prayer, assigued to 
Mr. ‘Tinney, then carry on the action until the principal soprano 
part is introduced, for the first time, ina duet (Madame Elena 
Corani and Mr. Perren). Some portion of this lengthy number 
is written in the composer's most happy vein, and produced a cor- 
responding effect. A chorus, ** Farewell, Arcadia,” anda religious 
chant, “ Sacred heart of the Saviour,” the latter ingeniously writ- 
ten, were also greeted with signs of approbation ; but, undoubt- 
edly, the gem of the cantata is the slumber song (allotted to Miss 
Enriquez), ‘ Sad heart, O take thy rest,” the graceful character 
of the melody, one of the most original inspirations of Miss 
Gabriel, and the admirable manner in which it was sung, rousing 
the audience to enthusiastic demonstrations, and a demand for an 
encore, A scena and recitative and an aria, “In the hour of 
meeting,” sung by Madame Corani, lead up to the finale, “ Wel- 
come, welcome a thousandfold,” containing an extremely graceful 
movement, harmonized with ability, and producing so marked an 
effect as to constitute a brilliant termination to this very credit- 
able production, which, though somewhat unsuited to a mixed 
audience, so abounds in melody that it was listened to with manifest 
interest throughout. Miss Gabriel’s capabilities as a writer of 
melody needed no fresh assertion, but she has now established the 
title to be considered a sound musician. 

0 

MUSICAL EVENINGS, 

The third concert of the series took place on the 19th, in St. 
George's Hall, and attracted a very full audience. Nobody 
present wondered at the crowd, because the programme was quite 
able to account for it. Rarely has a better or more interesting 
selection been presented than that which began with the -one 
movement (in C minor) which is all that we have of a posthu- 
mous quartet by Schubert. The movement is in the master’s 
best style, and excites regret that he did not live to finish what 
would probably have been one of his finest works, After a song 
—Hummel’s ‘‘ L’embrosa notte vien”—had been sung by Miss 
Abbie Whinery, Mr. Walter Macfarren played Sir Sterndale 
Bennett's new sonata, 7'he Maid of Orleans, in a style which left 
little or nothing to desire. ‘The artist had evidently mastered 
his interesting subject, and presented it, both intellectually and 
executively, with all requisite clearness and accuracy. It was 
but simple justice when Mr. Macfarren had to return and ac- 
knowledge the approval of his efforts. Miss Whinery next sang 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ First violet,’ and Haydn's “ Mermaid’s song,” 
after which Schumann’s Fantaisiestiicke for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, were played by Messrs. Macfarren, Henry Holmes, 
and Pezze. A performance by Mr. Burnett of an “ Air” for 
viola, the work of Mr. H. Holmes, deservedly won a recall, and 
the concert ended with Beethoven's quintet in I. flat (Op. 4), 
which popular work was capitally played, and received with 
great favour. The conductor was Mr. Stephen Kemp, 


my 








_ Bonoon.s.—Signor Braga, who is a violoncellist as well as a composer, 
intends giving a short series of concerts here. 
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MISS EMILY MOTT’S CONCERT 





















\ 1. ev tinder royal and distinguished patronage 
>. =. Ila the “nh. byw Mile boonthy Mott, a young 
ontralte wh making ber way, ioder favourable cireumstances, 

t ‘ | artiati peratthon The room was well filled and the 
large atelbennes emed thoroughly pleased with the provision made 
for their yratification. As the programme was long, we can only 
make reference to (te most lmpertant, or most successful iteme ; 
and, firet of wm to the bh wdeieire, let we may that she many 
Henedict's “Seenes of my youth” very nicely, winning an Un- 
mistakably warm encore She next joined Mr. Sims Reeves in 
‘Si la stanchesza,’ which was also encored, and, finally, con- 






tributed “ Thady ©'Flinn” with almost equal suecess. Miss 

Mott has only to work steadily on, in order to obtain the goal 

of her ambition, Miss Sophie Ferrari made a decided sensation 

by her performances at this concert. She gave Bishop's “ Bid ' 
me diseourse” with great fluency and point; following up this ' 
success with Wallace's “ Softly ye night winds,” and her clever 

sister's “ Placido zetliretto”- a really charming composition, 

delightfully rendered. There is no more pleasing artist before 

the public than Miss Ferrari, and we are always glad of an ' 
opportunity to applaud her efforts, for the simple reason that 

they invariably deserve applause. Among the other artists who 

appeared were Miss Banks, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Edwin, 

M. Lott; Mr. Betjemann, Mr. W. H. ‘Thomas (who played 

Pauer’s “ La Cascade” to perfection), and Miss Lily Mott, a very 

young student of the piano. 


—j— 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD IN MELBOURNE. 
(From the “* Argus,” October 4.) 

The musical season, which will always in this city bear a distinct title on 
account of the great artist whose performances are now drawing nearly to a 
close, was further adorned on Saturday night by a grand concert, in which 
Mdme. Goddard re-appeared. It is much to be regretted that recent ill-health 
should have interfered with the continuity of Mdme. Goddard’s public perform- 
ances in Melbourne, because each one was a valuable lesson whose worth 
could not be expressed in figures. One more opportunity yet remains for 
art-lovers in music to take advantage of the greatest example that has ever i 
been presented in this country—to witness the easy exercise of perfect manipu- 
lative skill, under the control of a quick intelligence in the highest 
condition of cultivation. Next Thursday night will witness Mdme, 
Arabella Goddard’s final appearance in Melbourne, and on the following day 
she will leave by the mail steamer for India and the East. . . . 
The Mendelssohn trio in D minor (Op. 49) was a performance the audience 
should have been proud to hear as played by Madame Goddard (piano), Mr. 
John Hill (violin), and Mr. Montague (violoncello), Whether in the allegro, 
the andanfe, or the scherzo movements, Madame Goddard’s play was perfect. 
Higher praise we cannot give. and a whole chapter of explanation could do 
no more than illustrate the meaning of it. 









































































The unexampled skill which 
charms the general ear in the interpretation of a popular tune was here brought 
to bear with the good will of a genial artist upon an clegant work of the last 
of the great masters, and the result was such as would have pleased the most 




















exigent of musical audiences. Mr. Hill and Mr. Montague were honourably 
In the duet by 
Thalberg and De Beriot, from Zhe Luguenots, for piano and violin, 
Madame Goddard and Mr. Hill were equally successful. Both players 
knew Meyerbeer’s opera, and the instruments they touched gave sympa- 
thetic and intelligible response to the minds that controlled their har- 
monious utterances. Madame Goddard played, as a solo, Brissac’s Scotch 
fantasia, in which, amongst many a well-known tune, the air of “ Annic 
Laurie” was given with beautiful simplicity and most artistic finish. A great 
encore followed this performance, and when Madame Goddard re-appeared she 
received a shower of bouquets from such amongst the audience as were near H 
enough to fling them on the platform. To satisfy this demand, Madame re 
Goddard played the “ Last Rose of Summer” in the unapproachable manner 
with which all musical Melbourne is now acquainted. 





associated in this performance with Madame Goddard. 






















Lrauorn.—The Teatro Rossini was opened for the season with J 
promessi Sposi, by Signor Petrella. The principal parts were confjded 
to Signore Maria Rossetti, Bernardoni, Uboldi, Signori Rampini, Bou- 














cori, Catani, and Borelli, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1873-4. 


. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


Direcror—Mr,. S 


SEVENTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1, 
To Commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
PART I. 

QUARTET in G major, Op. 64, No. 4, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L, Ries, ZERBINI, 
and PIAprTi x 

SONG, “ The Erl King” —Mr, SAnTLEY 

SONATA, “ The Maid of Orleans,” for pianof forte alone (fre time 
at the Popular Concerts)—Dr. Hans von BuLow 

PART II. 

SONATA in D major, Op. 18, for pianoforte and violoncello (first 
time at the Popular C meerts) ~Dr, Hans von BoLow and 
Signor Piatti F 


cor doughty deeds” ‘) ss 
SONGS, «To Anthea” —Mr. SANTLEY 


TRIO in D major, Op. 70, No. 1, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello—Dr, Hans von sana Madame Norman-Nerupa, and 
Signor Pratt F ; 

Conductor 


Haydn. 
Schubert. 


Bennett, 


Rubinstein, 
Sullivan, 
Hatton. 


: Beethoven, 
‘Sm JU LIUS BENE DICT. 


SATURDAY POPULAR , CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON (Tats Day), Nov. 29, 1873. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Progranume. 
QUARTET in B flat, Op. 33, No. 4, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—-Madame NorMAN- Nervpa, MM. L. Ries, Zens, 
and Prattt ; . se 
LIEDERKREIS—Mr. Sivs Rerves ‘ 
FANTASIA, “‘ Kreisleriana,” for pi anoforte alone, Op. 16 (first 
time at the Popular Concerts)—Dr. HAns von BuLow .. ee 
SONG, ‘‘ The requital "—Mr. Sims Reeves sia .. Blumenthal, 
TRIO in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2 , for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello—Dr, Hays yon o.ow, 1 Madame Norman-NerupDA, and 
Signor Prarti ‘ x 
Conductor 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
NINTH CONCERT—THIS DAY—NOVEMBER 29th, 1873. 


——— 


PROGRAMME, 


Haydn, 
Beethoven. 


Schumann, 


Beethoven, 
Sir JU LIUS BE NE DICT. 


OVERTURE, “ Der Freischiitz ” ry Weber. 
ARIA, “‘ It is enough” ( Elijah )—Mr Grorc E Fox : es Mendelssohn, 
SONATA, “ The Maid of Orleans"—Mr, FRANKLIN TAYLOR .. WS. Bennett, 
Andante Pastorale, In the Fields. Adagio Patetico. In Prison. 
Allegro Marziale. In the Field. Moto di Passione. The End. 
(First Time.) 
** Zeffretti lusinghieri‘’ (/domeneo)—Madame ALVSLEBEN 
ADAGIO, & ALLEGRO, Violin Concerto, No. 


ARIA, Mozar’, 
RECIT., 
Herr Strats és 
ARIA, “Be thou f% \ithful unto death” (St Paul)—Mr. V ERNON Ric BY 
CANTATA, “ Praise of Music’—Madame ALvsLEBEN, Miss 
EMILY SprmLter, Mr, Vernon Ricpy, Mr. GeorGt Fox, and 
the CrystaL PaLace Cuorr .. +s ie 
Conductar ne : - Mr. 


TO CORRESPON DEN TS. 


6— 
Spohr. 
Mendelssohn, 


Beethoven, 
M ANNS. 


Ham.—Racen. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—TZhe Office of the Musical Wor.p is at Messrs 

Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 

Argyll Street (First Floor). Jt is requested that Advertisements 
may he sent not later than Thursday. Payment on deliver "Ye 
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(NHE following smart letter was are in the snob 


columns of last Saturd V's Atheneum :— 
MUSICAL ANALYSIS, 
‘On Monday I went to the St. James’s Hall to hear Von Biilow 
play a a Beethoven Sonata, write n in his* ‘deaf’ time, but when he 


* Von Bulow’s ? 





could hear better and see further than he did in younger days. An 
analysis had been provided for the illiterate. It was meant to be an 
explanation of the order of the themes in the sonata, and of the 
relations of the key in which they appear. I opened the brochure at p. 
87, and at the bottom read:— This masterly exhibition breaks off 
upon the dominant of A flat, whence, through a bold transition, we 
are conducted to G minor,’ &e. Any moderately informed student in 
a training-school would have written, ‘the composer removes from sol 
to si minor.’ The musician would say ‘the change is from 5 to7 
minor ’—a very natural and common remove. 

‘“* At p. 83, I read ‘of an unexpected transition into an extraneous 
(unconnected) key.’ This Beethoven never did. The school-boy 
would have said ‘the remove is from flat six to flat four ’—a pleasant 
and natural change, which the analyst describes as ‘an enharmonic 
change of D flat to C sharp, modulating to E natural.’ There is no 
enharmonic! Here we are told Beethoven did something very wrong, 
and of which ‘he seems to be suddenly aware, and, as it were con- 
science-stricken, hurries back by a short cut to A flat.’ As he was close 
home, how could he take a short cut ? 

Composers think with the sounds or intervals of the key expressed 
by figures, or by the movable do. They never use the Je¢ters of tones ; 
these are of no avail in the consideration of proportions, These signs 
are do, sol, fa, la, mi, &c., or 1, 5, 4, 3, 6, &e. Let the analyst explain 
the plan of movements by these symbols, and a child may see the order 
and relation. For example (page 87), figure the theme of the fugue 
1, 4, 2, 5, 3, 6, 6, 4,3. Then turn over to page 88, and the likeness 
appears by the figures 8, 5, 7, 4, 6, 3,4, 5,6. Add them together, 
each couple equals nine, 

“Our analysts seem to be unaware that the flat sixth major is as 
closely related to the key as the natural sixth minor. If they could be 
induced to learn the number of tones in a key, and their answering 
relatives, we sliould read no more of ‘ transitions,’ ‘ extraneous,’ ‘ enhar- 
monie,’ ‘ conscience-offending,’ and the like, Readers of explanations 
may rest assured, whenever they meet with a string of long Latin or 
Greek words, they will find little or no real information. H. J. G,” 


The foregoing is a smart letter. Its exposition of “nine” 
is relishable. We should have thought that 1, 4, 2, 5, 3, 6, 
5, 4, 3, “ added together,” would represent 33. Be chesm !— 
on our eyes be it. Equally we should have thought (that 
is, on “turning to page 88,”) that 8, 5, 7, 4, 6, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
added together, would represent 48. Be chesm—on our 
eyes be it. This is surely “higher development” in arith- 
metic. Whose dogs are we? 

Nevertheless, to be instructed is not to be mistaught, 
unless in a vocabulary sense, or in a sense of number. For 
the number “ 9” our reverence is of some date. We became 
conscious of its import after a first reading of the Amphi- 
theatrum iterne Providentie Divino Magicum Christiano 
Physicum nec non Astrologico-Catholicum, adversus veteres 
Philosophos, Atheos, Epicuros, Peripateticos, et Stoicos, 
by Julius Cesar Vaninus (Philosophus, Theologus, ac luris 
utriusgue Doctorus), which, by mistake, was not dedicated 
to Dr. Ggiibblleett, dexpite the fact that at that period Dr. 
Ggiibblleett had not been expelled from his “antenatal tomb” 
(Shelley Bysshe Percy), 

Thus, after a long preamble, writes Vaninus (who makes 
the number “7” kick the bucket) :— 

*__ est prihcipium omnium numerorum ; tum quia est finis } 
claudit namque novenarium ; in quo sunt omnes species, ac propor- 
tiones, quantitatores, tam primaric, quam consequentes, seu vesultantes, 
longitudo, latitudo, profunditas, perfectum, imperfectum, divisibile, in- 
divisibile, trigonum, cubum, oblongum, varilaterum(polyhedrie—many- 
sided), wyualitas, inequalitas, absolutum, comparatum, simplex, mul- 
tiplex, simile, diversum”—&e., &e., &e. 

Julius Casar Vaninus (Lucilio Vanini, if called by his 
Christian and proper names—although he was neither 
Christian nor proper*) says much more on the point (or 
rather on the “9,”):—but enough has been quoted. 


HAPPY THOUGHT. 
Lady Macbeth.—How now, my lord? Why do you keep alone ? 
* # * + * * * 


* * Otherwise why brent? 
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Enter First Murpurer. 

Macbeth.—There’s blood upon thy face. 

Murderer.— Tis Banquo’s, then. 

Macbeth.—Is he despatch’d ? 

Murderer.—My lord, his throat is cut, that I did for him in the last 
impression. 

Macbeth.—Thou art the best of cut-throats. Yet he’s good that did the 
like for Fleance ; if thou didst it thou art the nonpareil, - 

Murderer.—Most royal sir, Fleance is ’scaped. 

Macbeth.—Then comes my fit again. 


"Ware Fleance! “ Higher development” is a great matter; 
but ’ware Fleance. 

Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind that Sir Thomas 
Browne not only wrote Hydriotaphia, or Urn Burial (two 
discourses found in Norfolk), but also the Garden of Cyrus, 
and other works. ‘This, it may be surmised, is away from 
the matter in hand. Hardly so. Read, on the contrary, 
Sir Browne, in his dedication to Thomas le Gros, of Crost- 
wick (Esq.):— 

« But who knows the fate of his bones, or how often he is to be 
buried? Who hath the oracle of his ashes?” 

And further on, Sir Browne, with his accustomed 
equanimity, saith :— 

“ Cornelius Sylla was not the first whose body was burned in Rome 
. + « «+. for when even crows were funereally burned, Poppa, 
the wife of Nero, found a peculiar grave-interment, &c.” 

Talk of the highest run of cremation as we may, the 
thing now of most grave import is the “higher develop- 
ment.” Let us then be highlier developed, and then, if we 
feel inclined, we can change “from 5 to 7 minor.” Mark 
the “not” in the reference to the body of Cornelius Sylla ;— 
nay, mark it well (read Godwin’s Mssay on Sepulchres), and 
you will perceive that, after all, Mr. Shirley Brooks was not 
so wrong when he said something in his Lssence of Parlia- 
ment which we cannot remember, or Mr. Frank Burnand— 
who, though still horseless, persists in buying stamps. 

We take this matter with more than usual earnestness, 
because, dulce subridens, a gentlemen asks you to dinner, 
and then has you carved up (like the plentiful goose) by 
another gentleman, who has not asked you to dinner, but 
entertains the design of eating you himself. Somebody says 
somewhere—Herodotus, Xenophon, or somebody—about 
somebody eating somebody's own son. 

“ One day the Fabii stoutly warred 
One day the Fabii were destroyed.” 
Moreover, as one of our living and kicking (happily) epic 


poets writes :— 
“ This was his plan— 
He made young Dan 
Stay in a room below,” &e. 


But although all our fancy does not (mark the not) dwell 
upon Nancy, we have an abhorrence of “ Tally-ho’’—an 
absolute abhorrence. ‘‘ Dulce et decorum pro patria mori” 
is, has always been, and ever will be our motto. 
«Thy quick disease, whilst it is fresh to-day, 
By all means crush ; the feet at first step stay.’’ 

“Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples,” sang 
the wisest of kings, in the most beautiful of all songs. Why, 
then, should not other good rules and precepts be enjoined 
by our physicians ? A great river cut into many channels 
runs low at last :— 

“ Hortor et ut paritér binas habeatis amicas ” 
—a somewhat limping hexameter, as “ any moderately in- 
formed student in a training school” would say. 

And now we shall remove, “by a short cut,” from “5 
to 7 minor;”’ or, as another schoolboy has it, from “ Sol to 












Si minor.” Or—being rather tired of the discussion (our 
arguments on which have, we trust, convinced our readers) 
about the positive absurdity, comparatively speaking, of 
both sides of the question—from our study (what a study ') 
to our bed-room (a “very natural and common remove ”) 
where we hope to have a sound sleep without dreaming of 
the number “9.” Nevertheless, Fleance is ’scaped. 
B 


D 


Novenarius igitur cum ab alio numero non claudatur, &e. 


HAPPY THOUGHT. 
Jnter First, Seconp, and Trirp Murperers. 


First Murderer. Oh! 
Second Murderer. An! 
Third Murderer. Hi! 


Curran Fats. 


Nevertheless, although we are virtuous, there shall 
be cakes and ale at the Gloucester Festival. Fleance is 
’scaped. Be chesm—on our eyes be it ! 


Tueornitus Queer (M.D.) 


—_v ——_ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

‘WHERE were you wounded ?” enquired Herr R. Wagner's 
Royal patron, meeting a Bavarian soldier with only one arm.— 
** At Sedan.”—‘‘ Do you recognise me ?”—‘‘ No!’—“ I am the 
King.”—The Invalid saluted as well as he could, observing at 
the same time, “I beg your Majesty will excuse me; I did not 
know you.”—* I am surprised at that !”—‘* Well—you see, you 
are never with the army, and I never go to the Theatre, so how 
could [?” 





A Frencu paper says that, at the conflagration of the Grand 
Opera, Paris, tle following instruments were destroyed: thirty 
violins, value 9,000 francs; thirty-two brass instruments, value 
24,000 francs; thirty flutes, oboes, &c., 15,000; and fifteen 
violoncellos, 30,000 francs. In reference to this statement, a writer 
in the Lcho Musical of Brussels,who is evidently not inclined to 
accept statistical returns as easily as most people, observes :— 

“Were these figures exact, they would make people believe that the 
musicians of the Opera used exceptionally valuable instruments. Thus every 
brass specimen was worth 750 franes! Each flute, oboe, &e., was worth 
1,000 franes! and each violoncello, 2,000 francs! We all know pretty well 
the usual price of a musical instrument. and can, therefore, easily perceive the 
fantastic character of the above figures.” 

Another journal says :— 

* The losses of the orchestra are considerable, for most of the musicians had 
left their instruments in the theatre. We are assured that one of the first 
violins lost a Stradivarius worth from 7,000 to 8,000 frances.” 


Hereupon our statistical critic observes :— 

“ The artist who has experienced such a loss will be generally blamed. It 
the possessor of so valuable an instrament chooses to use it in the orchestra, 
the least he can do is to take it home with him when the performance is over. 
Supposing the sum of 8,000 francs for this Stradivarius to be correct, we can- 
not have any very high idea g@@ithg value of the remaining twenty-nine violins, 
which were not worth more ,000 franes altogether, or 35 francs each! 
about the price which would ven by a street fiddler for his instrument ! 
Who would have thought tha e masterpieces of Meyerbeer, Rossini, and 
others, had been made known¥go the public by such means ?” 











SAcRED Harmonic Sooty. Handel’s Israel in Egypt will be 
performed, under the directton of Sir Michael Costa, at Exeter 
Hall, on Friday next the 5th December. The principal vocalists 
are Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr, Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr, Thomas. 
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a person, merely by speaking, sets it in motion, when it 
diffuses a delicious fragrance around. In form and colour these 
fans commonly resemble our most beautiful birds and butter- 
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(From “All the Year Round.”’) 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” 


(Concluded from page 783.) 


Let me return to the dining-hall and its arrangements. The 
attendants, whose place is on the coneave side of the table 
opposite to the guests, form a special class, having been in- 
structed in their duties from early youth, as soon as the 
“ character-divers” have ascertained their special qualities. 
They have generally been selected with a regard to elegance of 
form and manners, and they ave attired in picturesque dresses 
of purple, blue, and scarlet, with a beautiful turban composed 
of similarly coloured tissues richly ornamented with precious 
stones, During the dinner they place upon the table the dishes, 
which, unseen by the guests, rise invisibly from the offices below. 
The sole charge of one little boy is to watch the occasions that 
arise for a change of napkins, which is effected by an ingenious 
inechanical coutrivanee. Tn front of the attendants, when 

not immediately engaged in the service of the table, 
passes a train of handsome children, each armed with a musical 
instrument sinaller than your guitar, which it otherwise. re- 
sembles, As a dish rises from below, one of these children 
proclaims its contents, not by words. but by an appropriate 
musieal strain. The appearance of birds, fer instance, is 
wimounced by a chirping sound; that of other meats, by an 
imitation of the lowings of the herd. Even fish, preverbially 
mute, rise to strains resembling the sounds peculiar to the 
waters in whieli they have been cauglit. the produce of the river 
heing widely distinguished from that of the sea. Some of my 
readers may, L fear, think this practice ridiculous, so T should 
add that our imitations of natural sounds are highly idealised, 
and by no means copies. 

Our diimer-table, when laid ont, presents a very gay ap 
ance, every expedient having been adopted to produce a pic- 
turesqne effect. On the cloth are painted, at equal intervals, 
large riugs of purple and gold, to mark the place for every 
plate, which is thus surrounded by a beautiful ring, Ovals. 
one in front of each ring, are likewise painted, that. the cases 
containing the knite, fork, and spoon may be similaty framed. 
These useful articles, which differ from yours, are among the 
chief ornaments of the feast. The handles and cases are 
mostly of gold, inlaid with precious stones, and are highly 
ornamented, especially when they are for the use of ladies, 
who regard them as a valuable portion of their jewellery. 
When dinners are given at private houses, each guest is 
expected to bring his own knife-case, which, if he is a married 
man, is always the property of the lady, but the custom does 
not extend to the banquets given by the Tootmanyoso. 
Another important ornament of our tables are our goblets, 
each being provided with a spout, or tube, which is placed 
in the mouth, so that neither the lips nor teeth are wetted 
while au act of suction is performed. I am told that the 
principle of these goblets is recognised by the Anglo-Americans, 
and that with them the tube is simply a straw. It is a rule 
with us that the colours of the goblets should be at once varied 
and harmonious, and by an artistical distribution of the glasses 
ainong a series of guests, an effect is produced by the entire 
combination equal to that of the most beautiful rainbow. 

I should not forget to state that at the side of every cover 
is a fan, elegantly formed, and made of material so slight, that 


* Communicator of “Another World,” 
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flies, the motion of whose wings they imitate, and care is taken 
that all differ from each other. Our grand rule for the pro- 
duction of beauty is the combination of the most perfect 
harmony with the greatest possible variety. 

When the dinner, strictly so called, is at an end, the table 
is removed, as if by enchantment, and is replaced by another, 
covered with cool and refreshing fruits prepared in a peculiar 
way, in dishes that have the appearance of ice, There is, how- 
ever, an interval between the removal of the first table and the 
rise of the second, and during this a number of little boys and 
girls march in procession, cach carrying, by a long handle, ¢ 
basket of exquisite workmanship, filled with fragrant flowers 
and fruit-blossoms, which, when waved, spread a delicious 
odour. During the procession the children sing a hymn of 
thanks in harmony with the perfume. It will be understood 
that the special musical performances in the body of the hall 
are entirely independent of those of the instrmentalists in the 
galleries, who are silent when they take place. 

The procession ended, the amusements of the evening begin. 
The centre of the room opens and a circular platform rises, 
upon which is stationed a group of female dancers. They wear 
dresses of a peculiar gauze, and in the course of their perform- 
ance, which is distinguished by grace and elegance, they 
produce combinations, imitating beautiful objects in nature, 
such, for instance, as a rose, or a bouquet containing all the 
flowers of spring. ‘The ornaments with which their dresses 
are decorated are chosen with regard to the proposed effects. 

When the dance, which lasts about twenty minutes, is 
over, the most accomplished lady harpist, having volunteered 
to entertain the company, is led to a picturesque seat, fre- 
quently made in the semblance of a bird, and delights all ears 
with the strains of her instrument. When I say that the 
performance is voluntary, I mean the word to be taken in the 
strictest sense. While with you “ pressing,” as it is ealled, is 
an act of politeness, with us it would be a breach of etiquette 
even toask a guest to play or sing, It should be observed 
that none of the guests offer to entertain the rest unless their 
skill in musical art has already been formally recognised. 

After the lapse of a certain time, the principal lady gives 
the order, and a musical dram is struck, which resounds 
through every part .of the room. Herenpon the attendants 
press an electric button; large doors, hitherto invisible, fly 
open. Before dinner, it will be recollected, each gentleman 
had the privilege of selecting his neighbour. The right of 
selection is now on the side of the ladies, each of whom having 
chosen a partner, the whole company proceed, accompanied by 
sweet music, to a Jarge hall, magnificently arranged with 
ottomans, reclining couches, and all things conducive to luxury 
and ease. 

When seated, the ladies are waited on by boys, whose 
singularly ruddy complexion distinguishes them from the other 
inhabitants of Montalluyah. They are generally natives of cer- 
tain mountain districts, and they are employed in this imenial 
capacity simply because, with rare exceptions, they are found 
unfitted for intellectual acquirements. Among us, distinction 
in rank is regulated exclusively by morai and intellectual worth, 
During the evening, following a royal dimer, these boys hand 
round to the ladies a salver, divided into as many as twenty 
compartments, which contains various fragrant spices, and 
revolves on a pivot, that each lady may, without effort, make 
choice of the odour she prefers. 

Soine of my readers will perhaps think that a banquet is 
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hardly complete unless it results in a cigar or meerschaum; but 
even here, though we never smoke tobacco, which is much 

stronger than yours, we are not behind the terrestrials. We @ 
smnoke after a fashion peculiar to ourselves, in the presence of 0) 
the ladies, each of whom, during the evening, is expected @ 
to contribute to the comfort of the gentleman whom she has ¢ 
chosen for a partner, Sometimes she will offer him a small 
cup, which will be found to contain an “ inhaling case,” accom- 


\) 
y 
panied by an assortment of the most fragrant spices. The fumes ¢ 
of the spices are drawn up by means of the case or pipe, and 4 


seldom exhaled. Our “ inhaling eases” are very valuable, those 


, 
belonging to the Tootmanyoso and the upper classes being set ‘ 
with precious stones. b) 


Thus commonly ends a dinner in Montalluyah. At particular 
seasons, however, the company retire into flower gardens, which — &) 
are very spacious. Here, amidst the warbling of birds, and an 
atmosphere impregnated with fragrant odours, and beneath our — &) 
glorious sky, they have recourse to various amusements, a de- 


Wermes. ? 
() 


scription of which I reserve for another occasion. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The students gave a very interesting concert, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on ‘Thursday evening, as the following programme 
testifies :— 

Anthem, “ Hosanna ”—G. A. Macfarren; Reeitative ed Aria, ‘‘ Quando 
miro” (Miss M. J. Williams}—Mozart : Sonata, in G minor (First Movement), 
No. 2, Op. 22, (Pianoforte, Miss Whitaker)—Schumann ; Aria, “Se viver 
non poss’ io” (Pore) (Miss Bradley)—Handel; Etude Fantastique, in F 
minor (MS.), (Pianoforte, Mr. Eaton Faning, Mendelssohn Scholar)—Eaton 
Faning: Duet, * Hl eore vi dono” (Cost fun Zutte) (Miss Edouard and Mr. 
Aldersey)—Mozart ; Song, “* He roamed in the forest” (Miss Grace Bolton) — 
Arthur O'Leary; Concerto in D ininor, for two violins (Mr. J. H. Reed and 
Mr. Szezepanowski) —J. 8. Bach; Three-part Song (for female voices) * The 
glow-worm "--IL. Smart; Sonata, Pianoforte, in A flat (Op. 46), ‘ Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans * (Schiller) (The Maid of Orleans), in four Movements 





(Miss Conolly)—W. Sterndale Bennett; Songs, “To a woodlark,’ “ Flow 
gen'ly, sweet Afton” (Miss Nessie Goode)——John Gledhill; Tema and 


Variations, in B flat, for two Pianofortes (Miss ‘Taylor and Miss Martin)— 
Schumann; Song, * The Erl king” (Miss Mary Davies, Welsh Choral 
Union Scholar)—F. Schubert: La Leggerezza in G, No. 2 of Allegri di 
Bravura (Pianoforte, Miss Ludovicij—Moscheles: Duet, * Pronta io son” 
(Don Pasqua‘e) (Miss Nessie Goode and Mr, Wadmore) —Donizetti; Presto e 
Capriceio, in Fo sharp minor (Pianoforte, Miss MeCarty)—Mendelssohn ; 
Madrigal, * Cynthia ’—Croce (L590), 

The feature of the concert was, of course, Sir Sterndale 
Bennett's new sonata, which was listened to from beginning to 
end with fixed attention, eliciting hearty applause after each 
movement. ‘The young pianist, Miss Conolly, went through her 
arduous undertaking evidently con amore, and was rewarded with 
yencral approbation. ‘There were several other pieces in the 
programme worthy of particular notice, among which were Bach’s 
duet for two violins, played by Messrs. Reed and Szezepanowski ; 
the first movement of Schubert’s sonata in G minor, and Men- 
delssohn’s presto ¢ capriccio for the pianoforte, both played ‘ with- 
out book” by Miss Whittaker and Miss McCarty ; and the vocal 
pieces sung respectively by Miss Nessie Goode and Miss Mary 
Davies. An “ Etude Fantastique ” for the pianoforte, composed 
and capitally played by Mr. Eaton Faning, and Moscheles’ -+ La 
Leggerezza,” carefully given by Miss Ludovici, also deserve men- 
tion. . The vocal music was admirably accompanied on the piano- 
forte by Mr. Katon Faning, Mr. Walter Fitton, and Mr. A. H. 
Jackson, Mr.Walter Macfarren conducted thechoral music, among 
which the performance of Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s anthem, 
‘: Hosanna,” may be singled out as worthy of praise. The next 
Public Rehearsal is announced to take place at the Ianover 
Square Rooms on ‘I'uesday Morning, December 9th. 

Vienna,—An important new orchestral composition by Herr 
Johannes Brahms was lately produced here with much success for 
the first time, It consisted of Variations on an Andante Theme in B 
flat, by Haydn,—According to report, a new ballet, Leonidas, by Herr 
Taglioni, will shortly be produced at the Imperial Operahouse, 












PROVINCIAL. 


Rrpe (Isle of Wight).—The new ‘own Hall was crowded by an 
appreciative audience to assist at the first concert of the Ryde Choral 
Society. Mr. Bulley (tenor), Mr. Steers (violin), Miss Turtle (piano- 
forte), and the Misses Keet all pleased with their various solos. Mr. 
C. J. Bishenden, the well known bass, had a most flattering reception. 
He sang “ Hearts of oak,” “ ‘True to the last,” “A warrior bold,” and 
“The wolf,” all of which were encored. The Choral Society sang 
several glees and part-songs in a highly effective manner. Mr. 
Jenkins conducted. 


Sueraenp’s Busu.—The second of a series of entertainments, consist- 
ing of music and readings, was held on the 20th inst., in aid of the St. 
Stephen's Schools. The programme, which was very varied, opened 
with a pianoforte solo by Signor L. Guglielmo. This was followed by 
a song, ‘ Forget me not,” by Mrs. Allars, which she was called upon 
to repeat, Mr. Francis Andrews met with some success in “ The 
Village blacksmith ” and “'Tom Bowling.” Some glees were sung by 
a party of ladies and gentlemen, amongst which we may specially 
mention Horsley’s “ See the chariot at hand,” which met with an en- 
thusiastic encore. Signor and Madame L. Guglielmo were also very 
successful in Ganz’s * Qui Vive Galop,” which they repeated in response 
to a unanimous encore. We must not omit to mention Mr. W. G. 

teynolds’ recitations, which are of an excellent description, and were 
much appreciated. Signor L. Guglielmo accompanied the songs and 
glees. 

Biruincuam.—The following highly eulogistic notice of Miss Rose 
Hersee as the Queen in The Rose of Castile is from the Daily Post :— 

‘* Miss Rose Hersee, upon whom devolved the part of the masquerad- 
ing Spanish Queen, brings to the task qualifications, both vocal and his- 
trionic, of a very high order; and since Louisa Pyne first assumed the 
character, we doubt if it has had a more thoroughly satisfactory re- 
presentative. A light, brilliant, and flexible voice, a petite, graceful 
figure, and a sprightly animated manner are among her most obvious 
recommendations for the part, which demands of its impersonator not 
only a voice of exceptional range, but also more than ordinary powers 
of execution, In this latter respect Mise Hersee’s qualifications 
are especially noteworthy, ner bravura singing generally is bril- 
liant, articulate, and telling. There is not, of course, the same 
histrionie scope in the part of Donna Elvira as in that of Maritana, 
but so far as its opportunities go, Miss Hersee turns them to excellent 
account, and shows undoubted dramatic talent. It was, however, chiefly 
under its musical aspect that her performance on Tuesday commended 
itself to approval, her singing throughout being of the most finished and 
brilliant order. It isnot necessary to review her efforts in detail, but 
we may particularise among the most effective her delivery of the fine 
cantabile speech trom the throne, with harp obdligato and choral burden, 
in which the admirable phrasing and pure and resonant quality of her 
voice were strikingly exemplified; her part in the captivating trio 
between the Queen, Donna Carmen, and Manuel, ‘I’m not the Queen,” 
in which the archness and the vocalisation of the fair singer were equally 
charming; the graceful, pensive ballad, ‘I'he convent cell,’ which was 
given with exquisite refinement and sweetness; the sparkling and diffi- 
cult bravura, ‘1’m but a simple peasant maid,’ the elaborate cadenza of 
which fairly roused the enthusiasm of the audience, and won a vociferous 
encore; the exultant scena, commencing ‘ At Jast I’m sovereign here,’ in 
the florid sequel of which her voice tairly held its own against the 
clarionet obbligato in the accompaniment; and the joyous finale, ‘ Ah, 
now by fortune blessed,’ which, though last, was not least in merit, of 
her various performances.” 

Leeps.—In the Leeds Mercury of Nov. 26th we find the following 
account of a “ Recital,” om the organ, of selections from Mr, Henry 
Smart’s Jacob :— 

**The chief feature of yesterday afternoon’s organ recital at the 
Leeds Town Hall consisted of selections trom Mr. Henry Stwart’s Jacob. 
Although modestly described hy its composer as a canid/a, it may fairly 
be ranked as an oratorio—small in dimensions it is true, but of high 
merit. With regard to the general characteristics of the work as a 
whole, it would be unsatisfactory to proncunce any further opinion from 
disjointed extracts. The fact that they were unconnected did not 
hinder the full appreciation of the portions presented yesterday, ‘They 
give a most fivourable impression of the oratorio, making many of the 
numerous audience wish that we could hear the complete work. Then 
as to the manner of their performance, those who know Dr. Spark will 
readily believe that the specimens lost none of their effect at his hands. 
In each number our borough organist did ample justice to the pro- 
duction of his friend, Mr. Smart, who would doubtless have been well 
pleased to have heard the performance, It was, indeed, expected that 


the eminent composer would himself have attended, but his promised 
virit to Leeds has been delayed by a brouchial afiection, on account of 
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which he may not arrive here until next week, when the selection will 
probably be repeated. ‘The specimens given yesterday included the 
instrumental introduction; the air, «O Thou that hearest ;’ the pastoral 
introduction to the second part of the cantata; Rachael’s air, ‘ Who is 
this that cometh ?’ remarkable alike for the beauty of its melody and 
the aptness of its expression ; the tuneful marriage duet, ‘Tell me, O 
fairest ;’ the beautiful contralto air, ‘ Be thou patient,’ a dignified yet 
tender and melodious rendering of the Divine exhortation to Jacob in 
summoning him to return to the land of his fathers; and finally the 
choral ascription of praise with which the cantata appropriately and even 
grandly concludes. In addition to these novelties, the recital included 
a charming andante from one of Beethoven’s symphonies (C major), and 
the overture to the opera of Masaniello, which was substituted for Fra 
Diavolo. 


—o0—— 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
WAGNER SOCIETY, 

The Sunday Times say : 

“What is the Wagner Society about? It started, last year, as the 
exponent of Wagner's music and the champion of his genius, in which capacity 
everybody gave it a welcome. As a matter of fact, no institution was ever 
founded with a more generally recognized raison d’étre. It may suit the 
vituperators of England and of English art to say that Wagner is kept out of 
the country, but, in truth, there is nobody who does not welcome every ctlort 
ician of the future fairly before the public. The Wagner 
1 Its concerts received due attention ; and if 
the music sometimes called forth hostile opinions, it was uot because of any 
hostility to those who presented it, or to the purpose of its presentation. 
How, then, are we to explain the fact that the society's new season is devoted 
not to Wag Properly speaking, there 
ix no longer a Wagner Society : ad thereof, we have a Philharmonic, 
with a special leaning towards the school of orchestral composition whieh 
grown, like a rank weed, upon the grave of Beethoven. 
church consecrated to some doubtful hero or heroine 
ted to All Saints. In 


ro or heroine either did 


to place the music 


Society 1 not a single enemy. 


r alone, but to all the great masters ? 
and, inst 
has 
It is as though au 
in the Nomish Calendar 
this case the inference would 


be that 
not attract the had 


were re-cousec 
the doubtful 


intercessory powers. 


faithiul, or hac 

But we will not push the parallel to an extreme ; eno 
that the enterprise devoted to Wagner has been abandoned, and that the 1 
of the new season contained only two small illustrations of the 
But if Wagner was not largely repre 
shared the scheme with kindred spirits, always excepting Beethoven, 
minor Symphony seemed like a Triton among minnows.” 


programe 


Reformer’s musical ideas, 


Scuwerty,—Our excellent harpist, Friiulin Anna Dubez, plaved last 
Friday at the Ducal Courttheater an effective harp solo by A. Zamara, 
** Fiori d'Italia.” Her brilliant playing, combined with great ta-te 
and grace, was greatly admired by an appreciative audience, and the 
fair artist had atterwards the honour to be personally complimented by 
H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, The piece in question was 
with orchestral accompaniments, to whieh the members of tue Grand 
Duea} Orchestra, under tie able direction of Capellineister A. Schmidt, 
did every justice.— Mecklenburger Zeitung, Nov. 18. 

Bertty.—The Musical Department of the Royal Library, already so 
fa:nous for its manuscript treasures, has lately been enriched by a 
highly important addition, At Mozart’s death, Herr Anton André 
purchased of the composer's widow all the manuscripts he left behind 
him, amounting to two hundred and eighty in number. Of these, 131, 
in Mozart's own hand, remained up to within a very short period in 
the possession of the Brothers André in Offenbach, who inherited them 
from their father. Among them were ten operas, including Jdomeneo 
and Cosi fun tutte, an oratorio, five masses, fifteen symphonies and a 
large number of other works, arounting in all to 631 separate compo- 
sitions. They have just been purchased, with the approbation of the 
Kmperor Wilhelm, by the State, and transferred to the Royal 
Library, . 

Drespex,—The death of the late King has for the moment brought 
musical matters to a standstill, Amongst other things it has tempo- 
rarily put anend to the classical concert season, which opened well 
with & concert of Chamber Music given by Herren Lauterbach, Hiill- 
week, Giring, and Grutzmacher, The programme comprised Mozart’s 
Stringed Quartet, No, 4, in E flat major; Beethoven's Trio in G major, 
Op. 9, for Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello; and an Getet in © major, Op. 
176, by Joachim Raft, for tour Violins, two 'Lenors, and two Violov- 
cellos. The new work is dedicated by its composer to Herr Lauter- 
bach.—The latest novelty at the Theatre Royal, previously to the 
closing of that establishment in consequence of the King’s death, was 
Herr R, Wagner’s Meistersinger von Nirnberg, the principal characters 
being well sustained by Mdlle Malten, Herren Schaffganz, Kahler, 
and Degele. 





REVIEWS. 

Evans & Co. 

The Maiden and the Sunbeam. Song. Written by C. J. Rowe. 

by Bertuotp Tours, 

Tue story of this song might have been suggested by Dickens’s 

description of Little Nell sitting in the quaint old church, near which 

she died. It is very poetical in idea, and well told. Mr. Tours seems 

to have given much thought to the music, which is fluently written, 

and expressive far beyond common. That the song will meet with 
great favour can hardly be doubted. 


Composed 


Alla Bourrée in G major. By Berrnoup Tours. 
Tuts piece is a happy reflection of the old dance form after which it is 
called, It is agreeable to the ear, and easy to the fingers. 


Menuetio in G minor. Pour Piano par BertuoLp Tours. 

As easy as the Bourrée noticed above, if not quite up to the same 
mark. It is very difficult to write a good Menuetto without borrowing 
from some one or other of the masters. Mr. Tours has not borrowed, 
By the way, why “in G minor pour piano?” Are the titles of musical 
pieces necessarily polyglottish ? 

Alla Gavotte in D major. By Bertriotp Tours. 

Mone elaborate than the one in G, but not more attractive and interest- 
ing. Some of the harmonic progressions strike us as being ernde and 
harsh, Mr. Tours sometimes crashes through chords like an elephant 
through a jungle, 


TO SHIRLEY BROOKS, ESQ. 

Sir,—Dr. Broadcock was in error. The once famous over- 
ture to Alessandro nel’ Indie was not by Jomelli, but by 
Piccini. Dr. Quick and Major Rawstone must have misunder- 
stood their authorities. All that Sir Hinkley Cobb knew about 
the matter may be comprised in a cocoa-nut shell. Sir Hampton 
Wick knew better. Those who have dived into Albohalus and 
Avicenna (to say nothing of Cardan and Pomponatius, who, not 
being Arabs, flourished later) must be well cognisant of the 
fact. If you hunt in the sky the stariings will fly, and evil 
tongues, &e., &e. Dr. Kiddle is also wrong. No. The Jate 
M. Fetis never wrote any such book. He contemplated at one 
time compiling a reflex of analogies, but never carried out his 
intention. Heine, it is true, wrote no such book; and the Lise 
of Rossini, to which Dr. Kiddle refers, is not by Mr. Tom Taylor, 
but by Mr. Sutherland Edwards. Mr. Augustus Mayhew is the 
brother, not the uncle. Tam, sir, yours submissively, 

CARVER SHARP. 


Mivax.— Fn aticndant Signor Sangiorgi’s long-promised new opsr, 
Guiseppe Balsamo, which, if nothing unforseen should happen, will 
have been produced before the publication of these lines, Signor Verdi's 
Ballo in Maschera has been drawing very good houses to the ‘eatro dal 
Verme, Signora Arancio Guerini appears to decided advantaze as 
Amelia, while Signora Dario Maggi is a sprightly page. The tenor, 
Signor Pozzo, and Signor Buti, the baritone, also deserve commenda.- 
tion for their performance.—If the gossip at the cafés and in musical 
circles is to be credited, the Scala will open with Aidu, to be followed 
by Signor Draga’s Caligola, M. Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, Verdi's 
Macheth, and Signor Pouchielli’s Lituani. 

Brussets.— There is some talk of erecting upon the Boulevard Central 
a large theatre, covering a superticial area of more than 2,000 metres, 
for musical pertormances.—M. Henri Vieuxtemps will not resume is 
post as conductor of the Concerts Populaires before next January or 
February. Meanwhile, M. E, Mathieu, of Louvain, will probably act 
as his substitute.—-The Director of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
has requested the Communal Board to increase by 8,000 franes a year 
the annual subsidy of 25,000 which they allow the institution. He 
wishes to raise the salaries of the subordinate professors, some of whom 
receive only 400 or 500 franes a year for giving lessons of two or three 
hours each three times a week, 

Genoa.—The cholera having been officially declared to have at last 
left the city, the different places of amusements have once more flung 
open their doors to the public. The Teatro Paganini inaugurated the 
season by Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, the principal characters 
being sustained by Signora Bianca Montesini, Signori Prudenza and 
Burgio, Herr von Flotow’s Naida has been produced at the ‘Teatro 
Nazionale. The composer passed through this town lately on his way 
to Paris, but was unable to stay and witness a performance of his oper. 
He attended, however, a rehearsal, and was so pleased that he wrote a 
letter, in which he begged the manager to thank the artists for the 
admirable manner in which they acquitted themselves of their task, 
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CHURCH MUSIC.* 
By J. Barnsy. 
(Concluded from page 779.) 

I have hitherto made a marked distinction between the congrega- 
tional and the meditative, the Church and the Cathedral Service, and 
have endeavoured to show tiat a distinctive treatment is required in 
each case, Nevertheless, it has often occurred to me that there are 
points of connection between the two—that in certain particulars the 
Cathedral Service might adopt a feature of Congregational Worship, 
and that the majority of churches, on the other hand, may, without 
inconsistency, introduce an element generally associated with the 
Cathedral into their ordinary form of prayer. In the Cathedral, the 
congregation must, in the main, keep silence and hear; but why should 
not one part of the Service be so ordered that every worshipper may 
lift up the voice of praise and thanksgiving? A Hymn might be 
introduced into every Service, to be sung in unison by choir and con- 
gregation, This, I think, would stimulate devotion without in any 
way departing from the unity of the Service. On the other hand, an 
anthem introduced into the ordinary Church Service, where the choir 
could efficiently sing it, would certainly be an interesting and useful 
adjunct, and might be looked upon as a kind of musical sermon, This, 
indeed, may be regarded as an ex post facto suggestion, as the custom 
has already been introduced in various churches ; but this gives me 
the advantage, that I am able to point to its successful and satisfactory 
effect where the attempt has been made, and thus to recommend 
its further extension as something that has been tried and not found 
wanting. 

No thoughtful observer can have failed to notice a movement 
that has been taking place of late years in connection with our 
Cathedrals—a movement which, indeed, has been received with cordial 
and genial welcome, which has excited the sympathies and has been 
furthered by the efforts of some of the best men amongst us, but whose 
full importance and scope has scarcely, perhaps, as yet been fully 
appreciated. I mean, of course, the endeavour to render our great 
Cathedrals a more active means for the diffusion of religious knowledge 
and the development of Christian worship. There was atime, within 
the memory of many of us, when a Cathedral was hardly looked upon 
in the light of a church. It was considered by the majority even of 
educated Englishmen as a glorious monument of antiquity—a splendid 
relic of a former age, an enduring evidence of what the piety and muni- 
ficence of our ancestors had been able to effect. I do not, of course, 
go back to those lamentable days when even the kindly pen of good- 
natured Goldsmith acquired a certain bitterness, when, with thoroughly 
legitimate and wholesome satire, he wrote of the manner in which a 
glorious Abbey was degraded into a show-place, when a wax-work 
exhibition was displayed. accompanied by a runving descriptive com- 
mentary in the style of Mrs, Jarley, to the great emolument of certain 
attendants, and the proportionate discomfiture of all whose thoughts 
and meditations were disturbed by the vulgar tirade thrust upon them, 
I allude to those later times, when we had so far seen the error of our 
ways, that the showman scandal had been suppressed. But even then, 
the Cathedral, after the buyers and sellers had been driven forth from 
the ‘Temple, remained, so far as its Services were concerned, an insti- 
tution that stood alone—a noble relic, perhaps, of the past; but with- 
out its active and recognised share in the stirring religious work of the 
present. 

Very happy are the indications that show what a change is coming 
over all this. The overflowing congregations that have listened with 
rapt attention to eloquent sermons, and participated in the hearty 
Services held in the naves of our Cathedrals on Sunday evenings—the 
evident interest with which the progress of the movement has been 
watched, not only by its promoters, but by the large class for whose 
benefit it has been chiefly intended ; even the occasional difficulty and 
struggle to obtain a place, are the best criterion of the readiness with 
which the opportunity thus afforded was seized. All these things 
appear to me a most healthful proof that there is a stirring movement 
amongst the dry bones, and that a time is approaching when our grand 
Cathedrals shall fulfil an office, and occupy a place in the Church, 
worthy of the piety that erected, and the munificence that endowed 
them. Itis in connection with this part of the subject that I would 
throw out a suggestion that has been long in my mind, and which 
indeed has been to a certain extent carried out; in every instance with 
a success that went beyond the most sanguine anticipations, 1 consider 
it would be a good and useful thing to introduce into our Cathedrals 
appropriate musical services on the great Festivals and Fasts of the 
Charch. 1 have said that this has already been successfully tried, 
At Westminster, nearly three years ago, the movement was inaugurated 
by the performance of Bach’s Passion Music at a Service held in the 





* Read at the Church Congress held in Bath, October 10, 1873. 





Abbey, in Passion Week; and no one who was then present, and 
noted the bearing and demeanour of the vast congregation, who listened 
in awe-struck silence till the echo of the last word had died away, can 
have a doubt as to the solemn and elevating effect of that remarkable 
Service. ‘The year before last the experiment—if indeed it had not 
gone past that phase—was repeated at Westminster, and last year it 
was introduced at St. Paul’s, In the parish church of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, the smaller Passion Music was given no less than seven times ; 
and the interest, so far from falling off, as the services were repeated, 
was found steadily to increase. This seems clearly to indicate the 
direction in which a very comprehensive effort might be made. The 
last few years have witnessed a great awakening in the zeal and solici- 
tude with which our Church Festivals and Fasts are celebrated. Con- 
siderable care is now taken, for instance, in the choice of anthems 
suitable to the various days. Many churches in which Service was 
performed on Festival days, and which on those occasions were almost 
empty, are now filled with devout and earnest worshippers. This 
suggests to me the feasibility of carrying out, on a large scale, the 
principle that led to the Musical Services 1 have mentioned. I should 
rejoice to see, throughout the length and breadth of the land, a complete 
series of Musical Services established, appropriate to the observance of 
the various Festivals and Fasts, I should like to see the genius of the 
greatest musical composers enlisted in the noble task of furnishing the 
medium for glorifying the Creator and singing the praises of the 
Redeemer. I should rejoice to see congregations thrcnging to our 
churches, as I firmly believe they would throng on such occasions, to 
return with hearts elevated and minds enlightened, thankful for the 
privilege of participating in a Service wherein, so far as human weak- 
ness and earthly imperfection can achieve such a result, the glory of 
the Immortal is foreshadowed. 

But, plainly and clearly, what is the nature of these Services to be? I 
venture to think that they ought to be entirely musical. I would have 
them consist of the shortened Order of Evening Prayer, a special Psalm, 
a special Lesson, and an oratorio, or large psalm, after the third Collect. 
The oratorio should be accompanied by a complete orchestra, and divided 
into two parts, separated by a short sermov, An appropriate Hymn at 
the close of the Service would give the congregation an opportunity of 
joining practically in the celebration, Of available compositions there 
is certainly no lack, What is required is judicious selection and 
efficient performance. What more appropriate for the Season of Advent 
than Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, with its splendid central idea, that gives, 
as it were, the key-note to the whole *‘ The night is departing, the day 
is at hand.” Christmas-tide would find ample and appropriate illus- 
tration in Handel’s Messiah and Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio.” For the 
period intervening between Christmas and Lent, we have a number of 
Church Cantatas of great power and excellence, an inheritance from the 
genius of Sebastian Bach. For the solemn period of Lent, the Passions 
of Handel and Bach, the Calvary of Spohr, with the Death of Jesus by 
Graun, are available, ‘The Lessons for Easter Day tell the story of the 
Exodus of the children of Israel. How could this be better illustrated 
than by the glorious musie of Handel’s Israel in Egypt. Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah would furnish a good illustration for the great Festival of the 
Ascension, 

Iam unwilling to trespass too long upon the kind attention that has 
been accorded to me; the subject, too, is one that requires far more 
elaborate treatment, if it is to be pursued exhaustively, than can be 
included within the limits of such a paper as this; theretore 1am fain 
to content myself with the plain statement of facts and opinions I have 
had the honour to lay before you, leaving what is unspoken to-night to 
be submitted to you, I hope, at some future opportunity. The sum of 
what I would observe in conclusion is this :—We have, I consider, been 
grievously neglectful of the opportunities we have long possessed, of 
conducting Musical Services worthily and well. With ample means at 
our disposal, we have too readily contented ourselves with letting things 
remain as they have been. We are now, | think, awakening toa sense 
of our duties and responsibilities, and are beginning to utilize those means 
A greater amount of care and thought are being bestowed on the task 
of selecting those who hold musical posts, and the importance is now 
recognised of making Musical Services, as an integral part of public 
worship, to correspond with the remainder of the sacred rite, And 
surely there can be no higher incentive to stimulate exertion and 
awaken zeal in this direction than the thought that every one who con- 
tributes towards the perfection of the Church Service is employing his 
talents in his Master’s service, and labouring for the honour of God, 


Mone. Bonrer, a well known and highly esteemed professor of 
uiusic at Boulogne-sur-Mer, died suddenly (while giving a singing 
lesson) on Saturday last, from the bursting of a blood-vessel. Mdme. 
Bohrer has left five young children, for whose benefit a concert is 
being organized. The Société des Orphéons have generously volun- 
teered their services, 
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WAIFS. 

A lady’s definition of the polka—* A musical cuddle,” 

Query for “ Smilers.” Was ever Scotch whisky seen “ Coming 
through the rye ?” 

A question for music masters. 
in a masterly style? 

«‘ Love not, love not, ye hapless sons of clay!” John says he don’t 
care a penny for the sons, but he does for the daughters. 

A young lady who had lost, or misled her beau, was advised to hang 
up her fiddle, She said the advice did great violence to her heart- 
strings. 

The Musical World has an immense circulation, and is read by 
professors as well as amateurs. Have you subscribed ?—Brainard, 
Cleveland. 

The Worshipful Company of grocers, have kindly given a donation 
of fifty pounds, in aid of the fund of Her Majesty’s Custom’s 
Orphanage. 

“La petite Euginie Benard will play M. Dulken’s “ Tout le long le 
Ruisseau ” at M. Riviére’s concert, at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
during the last week of his concerts. 

Mr. J, B. Loveday, the agent of Mr. J. L. ‘Toole, the celebrated 
English actor, will arrive in this country some time during the 
approaching month, He comes to make arrangements for Mr. Toole’s 
appearance during the season of 1874-5.—Arcadian, 

Miss Emily Tate, the juvenile pianist, appeared with decided success 
at M. Rivitre’s concert, Covent Garden, on the 17th inst., notwith- 
standing her being placed so late in the programme, and having the 
disadvantage of playing after an elaborate orchestral selection. 

The New York Herald says of Mr. D, H. Harkins, one of the Grand 
Operahouse Company, that “he has not entirely succeeded in over- 
coming that unfortunate hesitation of speech, which is suggestive of 
an elephant crossing a broken bridge, and cautiously feeling its way.— 
Breinhard, 

Miss Marianne Rock, another clever and useful pianist, made her 
bow before a Covent Garden audience, at M. Riviére’s concerts, on 
Friday (November 21), and met with so much approbation, that she 
was called back twice to the orchestra, after her performance of 
Vincent Wallace’s second grand polka de concert, 

A first-class tenor in New York receives three thousand dollars. 
That is given by Christ Church and other churches, A basso gets 
nearly the same sum, A soprano commands even a higher salary, 
and an alto can manage to obtain quite a comfortable little addition to 
the week’s income,—Brainhard. 

Miss Lillie Albrecht, the talented young pianiste (pupil of Mr. 
Ignace Gibsone), who has recently acquired a large share of popularity, 
lately played one of her favourite pieces at M. Rivitre’s concerts, at 
Covent Garden, ‘This young artist bids fair to achieve a foremost 
position in the profession which she has selected. 

Canary birds have been substituted for bouquets, as tokens to actresses 
in New York, at the Black Crook revival. Miss Pauline Markham 
received gifts of flowers in more than ordinary profusion, one immense 
structure being a composition piece of flowers and fruit of every variety, 
and a canary bird in its cage swinging from the centre, 

Servant.—Wanted, a young lady, as domestic servant, at a house 
pleasantly situated near Winsford. ‘The master cleans boots, makes 
fire, &c., and the mistress will assist at the washing; references 
exchanged; none need apply who is not willing to do the other work, 
N.B.—Use of piano to one musically disposed.—Address, A. B, C., Post- 
office, Winsford. 

In an old Greek play occurs the following description of a singing 
school: ‘‘They went together to the house of the teacher, where 
they learned to sing hymns set to the most simple melody used by 
their ancestors. If any one of them pretended to sing in a ridiculous 
manner, or to make such flourishes as were allowed in the airs of 
Phrynis, he was severely punished.” 

Liszt is said to be the hero, almost the divinity, of Weimar, just as 
Goethe was in his days. ‘The Court honours him, the musicians 
worship him, the people are proud of him, Liszt knows how to 
maintain this position with a courtly serene dignity. His very appear- 
ance commands respect, and his manners are those of a powerful 
gentleman.—Brainhard (or Hardbrain). 

Gerald Massey doesn’t think much of the devil, and consequently 
the authorities of Princeton College don’t think much of Gerald 
Massey. The unfortunate poet was to have lectured to the students of 
that seminary on Charles Lamb, but the orthodox people of Princeton, 
having read his lecture on the devil, compelled the students to cancel 
his engagement. ‘his is severe both on the devil and Massey ; but 
specially on Massey.— Arcadian. 


Can a miss be said to play the piano 





- 


A good old quaker lady, after listening to the extravagant yarns of 
a shopkeeper in Oxford Street, last week, as long as her patience would 
allow, said to him: “ Friend, what a pity it is a sin to lie, when it 
seems so necessary to thy business,” 

“Mr, Jones, you said Mr. Rosin was a composer; does the court 
understand from that, that he was a writer of music?” “ No, sir, he’s 
called a composer, because he never talks to a man without putting 
him to sleep,”—* Crier, call the next witness,” 

“ Music,” said Mr, Slur, “is very peculiar. However sprightly it 
may be, it cannot get on without staff-strains, so painful to us mortals 
are its chiefest delight. Scaly, as it is, it is admired by the delicate 
and refined, and is most tender when it abounds in slurs, It can rest 
as it passes over bars, is often very crotchety, and quavers at the 
slightest sound, and, when hurrying, can only be checked by beating, 
© dear, O dear, I don’t wonder that musicians are a queer set !”— And 
the old gentleman resumed his cigar. 

‘Sir William Sterndale Bennett,” says Brainard, “has composed a 
sonata for the pianoforte on the theme of the Maid of Orleans.” It was 
written for Madame Arabella Goddard, and is spoken of by the London 
Globe as follows; ‘ The performance of the entire work will tax the 
powers of the most enduring and thoroughly prepared pianist ; but two 
of the movements, the first and third, are physically within the reach 
of those performers whose fingers occasionally fail in doing justice to 
their tastes and intentions ’”—[and who have taken four grains of blue 
pill—A. S. 8.] 

The London Times, noticing Randegger’s cantata, Fridolin, says, 
“with but little extension of the plan and a slight addition to the 
numbers, the result would be a highly effective two-act drama.” 
Strangely enough we have before us the manuscript of a drama called 
Fridolin ; or, the Trip to the Foundry, the plot taken from Schiller, and 
dramatized by F. W. Rosier, Richmond, Va., 1865. Mr. Rosier is well 
known through his excellent translations of Schubert’s and other 
German songs, and has handled this subject, /’ridolin, in a very vigorous 
and striking manner. He showed the sketch of the plot to the late 
Mr. Vincent Wallace, who had just commenced his Maritana, otherwise 
he would have accepted it as an opera. We think it would be a 
popular acting drama; we therefore call the attention of actors and 
managers to the subject.— Watson. 

Miss Minnie Hauck is still at the National Theatre, Pesth. Speaking 
of the production of M. Ambroise ‘I’homas’s Mignon, the Hungarian Lloyd 
observes: “ The first and the second acts werea complete success. ‘The 
same cannot yet be said ofthe third. ‘I'he performance was admirable, 
Our amiable visitor, Mdlle. Minnie Hauck completely convinced all 
who entertained any doubts on the subject of her great natural gifts, 
She was enthusiastically received.” The Pesther Journal says in 
reference to the same subject: ‘“‘ Ambroise Thomas's opera of Mignon 
has been produced on the boards of our National Theatre with con- 
siderable success. As the performance proved, the work has been 
studied with the greatest care and elegantly placed upon the stage, 
while a happy judgment presided over the distribution of the principal 
parts. As Mignon, Mdlle. Minnie Hauck achieved a great triumph ; 
never, perhaps, had she been so poetical and intelligent in any preced- 
ing part.” 
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TEE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Doxoan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


| R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 

acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it strengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throatand 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr, 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, ‘They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, ‘Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


MUSIGAL FESTIVAL, 


1873. 








N ESSRS. HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce 
that the following New Works, performed for the first 
time at the Festival, are now ready :— 


The Lord of Burleigh. 


PASTORAL CANTATA. 
Written by DESMOND L. RYAN. 


The Music by F. SCHIRA. 


PRICE—In Paper Covers, 6s.; Bound in Cloth, 8s. 





FROM THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF ROSSINI, 


The Song of the Titans, 4s., 


National Hymn, 6s., 


Ave Maria, 4s., 


AND 


Cantemus, 4s. 





Break, Break, 
TRIO, 
Sune sy Mpriz. TIETJENS, Mome. TREBELLI- 
BETTINI, anp Mr. SIMS REEVES, 


Music by T. ANDERTON. 
PRICE 38. 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 





Performed at the Birmingham Festival, with 
immense success, 


FRIDOLIN, 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA, 


COMPOSED BY 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER 


Ss. D. 


The Score complete, for Voice and 
Pianoforte, paper cover - - 6 O 


Ditto, ditto, boundincloth - - 8 0 


'|“Repose and Peace” (Sung by 


Madame Sherrington) -~ - 


“Wildest Conflicts” (Sung by Mr. 
Santley) - - - - - 


PIANOFORTE. 


Nava's Three Subjects from 
“Fridolin” - - - each 3 6 
No. 1. Hunting Chorus. 
%. Chorus of Handmaidens. 
3. Dance and Chorus of Villagers. 


x 


” 





N.B.—The separate Chorus and Orchestra 
Parts may also be had, and other Pianoforte 
Arrangements are in the press. 





CHAPPELL & COQ, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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ALL THE MUSIC FROM 


LECOCQ’S 


COMIC OPERA, 


LA FILLE DE 
MADAME ANGOT 


The Greatest Success of the Day, 


THROUGHOUT EUROPE & AMERICA. 





The Complete Opera is in the Press. 


A LIST OF THE MUSIC GRATIS ON APPLICATION, 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 





SYDNEY SMITHS 


METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 





64 pages, Full Music Size, Price 5s. 





“There are features in this work of uncommon 
merit, but we shall say enough if we recommend it 
unreservedly to all who seek a manual of instruc- 
tion well arranged, intelligible, and effective.”— 
Musical World, April 23. 

“While every care has been taken to cull all 
that was useful from the old regime, much that is 
altogether modern and thoroughly practical is here 
to be met with for the first time. In particular, it 
seems to have been the author’s purpose to lead 
the student by gentle degrees, and to insure that 
one thing shall be properly acquired before another 
is attempted.” —The Queen, April 30. 


“The aim of the author seems to have been to 
supply as much information in as few words as 
possible, while aiding and directing the self-intelli- 
gence of the learner, and he certainly has succeeded 
admirably.” —Ezaminer, April 30. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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